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FRONTIERS. 


Ir is not easy to sympathise with sorrows that we 
have never experienced. The swarthy son of the 
tropics cannot realise to himself the sufferings of 
arctic voyagers ; frostbite and intense cold are evils 
beyond his sphere. The dweller among northern 
snow-fields feels a thrill of envy at the mention of the 
hot deserts, the scorched plains, the blazing sun, of 
the far-off lands near the equator. ‘It must be so 
nice and warm there,’ is his comment on the narra- 
tives of Cook and Burckhardt. Equally difficult is it 
for Britons to appreciate the woes and cares which 
beset their continental neighbours on the vexed ques- 
tion of Frontiers. The ocean has saved us all trouble 
on that score; Neptune himself is so obliging as to 
beat the bounds of our great imperial parish. Secure 
in our own island-fortress, sea-girdled and cliff-walled, 
we are rather too apt to survey the troubles and 
anxieties of our neighbours with the same lofty list- 
lessness with which the deities of Olympus gazed on 
the afflictions of mankind. We are on the right side 
of the hedge ; we are snugly perched in our comfort- 
able seats, high up in the safe amphitheatre, and the 
wild beasts and gladiators in the arena may roar and 
rend each other without ruffling our equanimity. To 
be sure, there are sinister prophets who croak out 
hoarse warnings from time to time. - Steam, they tell 
us, has bridged the Channel. The progression of 
science and intelligence has abated somewhat of our 
security from hostile visits. We are not half so safe, 
not half so insular, as our grandsires of old time. It 
is a mere calculation, accurate as a problem at chess, 
as to our means of resistance. So many regiments on 
either shore, so much shipping, with guns, tonnage, 
nominal horse- power, and armour-plates all duly 
reckoned, in such and such a park of artillery, and so 
much transport for horses ; add to these the amount 
of iron-way and rolling stock, so as to furnish an 
estimate of the possible transit of an armed force in a 
given time to a preconcerted point, the fire of such a 
fort, and the ability to elude or defy a blockading 
squadron, and the sum can be worked out—worked 
out, that is, with due allowance for human fallibility. 
It is a question of equations. A cold-blooded mathe- 
matician might cast up the sum and sdlve the problem 
without stirring from his chair. 

Perhaps these reflections may serve to kindle our 
dormant interest in the condition of our neighbours. 
They, less lucky than ourselves, have no such ring- 
fence belting in their dearest possessions as Providence 
has endowed us with. It is impossible to ignore a 
stormy barrier of sea ; but suppose that the blue hills 
just within our range of vision were the boundary 


between ourselves and some other state, perhaps of a 
greedy and pugnacious turn of mind, and we should 
have quite a different idea of Frontiers then. Suppose, 
again, that across yonder broad bright river lay foreign 
soil; that we could daily behold the white tents of a 
camp crowning the slopes beyond, and that darkling 
masses of soldiery moved to and fro upon the opposite 
bank, a threatening thunder-cloud ever ready to dis- 
charge its lightning. Worst of all, suppose that 
nothing but an imaginary line separated us from the 
territory of a strong and petulant neighbour, and that 
our husbandmen tilled the ground under the very 
shadow of a foreign banner ; in such a case, we should 
be no worse off than the rest of the brotherhood of 
European nations. How often must Spain, or Ger- 
many, or bleeding Italy, have envied us the boisterous 
waves before which the haughtiest army has halted, 
baffled and balked of its prey. Yet, since the geography 
of the continent denies them the exceptional strength 
of our position, it may not be out of place to consider 
the state of things that actually prevails. Since a 
country must have its limits, it naturally follows that 
these should be detined as strictly as possible. Boun- 
dary questions have always been among the most 
fertile causes or pretexts for aggressive war, in public 
as in private life. The landholder who risks his entire 
estate in litigation about some patch of outlying 
coppice or scrap of furzy common, is but a type of the 
king who goes to war to gain a few square miles of 
disputed land. Yet human nature is loath to renounce 
even an imaginary right to a worthless possession, 
and more blood and treasure have been expended in 
the attack and defence of a few barren acres, than 
would have colonised empires. It is expedient, there- 
fore, that the borders should be clearly traced out, 
and this is in especial an advantage to the weaker 
commonwealth. The next merit of a frontier is its 
defensibility. But here the interests of the bor- 
dering powers are apt to clash. It is not easy 
to select a boundary-line which shall give equal 
advantages to both ; one or other will have the best 
of the bargain. Since the points of contact with a 
neighbour are really the posts of danger, the frontier 
is strengthened or enfeebled by all sorts of contin- 
gencies. Thus, one country may possess a rich 
unwarlike city near the verge—a source of weakness ; 
the other may own an impregnable citadel or forti- 
fied town in the same relative position—a source 
of strength. Good strategical posts, quick and easy 
communication by land or water, lofty ground, moun- 
tain-passes, and a hundred other matters, help to 
make or mar the value of a frontier. The jurists of 
Europe have not let slip, for many a century, so good 
an opportunity of theorising as boundaries presented. 
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There have been grave folios treating of ideal and 
actual frontiers. A river, says Puffendorf, makes a 
bad border-line. The case may be argued either way, 
but it is certain that a river is, and has always been, 
the most common and customary of all limits. It is 
a natural frontier, easily traced, and not to be disputed 
in time of peace. Smuggling and illicit entry are 
more readily guarded against on a river than where a 
mere arbitrary line cuts a cornfield or an orchard into 
two unequal and alien portions. If that millennium 
which the Peace Party hailed a little prematurely 
in 1851 were really come, a river would be as 
fair a landmark as need be. It is in war that a 
river-frontier shews its weakness. It can no more 
exclude an enemy than Athelstane’s silk bonnet 
could keep out the Templar’s steel blade. In spite of 
the proverbial danger of passing a broad stream in 
face of a hostile force, the watery fence is always 
overleaped ; nay, history seems rather to point to 
the conclusion that the beaten army will be that 
which tries to defend the geofariver. Granicus, 
e, Rhine, and Douro—all have the same tale to 
It is not always needful to swim or wade 
beneath a plunging fire of artillery, nor to force a path 
across a bridge swept by cannon ; there are always 
points to be found whereby the invading host can pass 
over unopposed, and no river has ever yet done more 
than delay the entrance of unwelcome guests. 

The mere nominal border of course exaggerates 
these conditions both in war and peace. See, half 
yonder field of beet-root belongs to a Belgian, and 
the other slice to a true-bred Gaul, one of the con- 
stituents of Napoleon III., elected of the millions. 
Both are called Pierre, let us say, or Anatole, or 
Joseph van Something. Both are of identical Bata- 
vian stock ; they speak French equally ill, and Flemish 
with superior fluency. They wear blouses and wooden 
shoes of the same pattern, their white-washed farm- 

are exactly alike, and they have a kindred 
weakness for pipes and beer. So far so good, only 
French Joseph drinks his beer at the Brave Troupier, 
and Joseph of Belgium at the Comte de Flandre. If 
French Joseph’s son falls in love with Belgian Joseph’s 
daughter, the young couple cannot be made happ 

without such signing and stamping of papers, suc 
fees and memorials, mayors in scarfs and curés in 
shovel-hats, as would addle the wits and blunt the 
ardour of any British bachelor. Strictly speaking, 
no neighbourly visit can take place between the two 
families without the exhibition to the proper autho- 
rities of a duly signed passport. Yes, without —— 
mere propinquity, in the eye of the law, avails nothing. 
Madame Joseph, honest woman, ought to regard 4 
foreign gossip and friend on the wrong side of the 
beet-root patch as a creature of a different sphere ; 
the wife, peradventure, of the man in the moon. If 
Madame Joseph of France desires to take a ten minutes’ 
excursion into foreign parts to exchange news, to 
a frying-pan or a marmite, or to ask how little 


Antoine gets on with his teething, she is bound to 
take with her a piece of bluish paper, all over sprawling 
eagles, and lions with their tails tucked between their 


legs, and autographs of potent commissaries of police. 
But in practice such absurdities cannot be carried out ; 
the law winks at a good deal of irregularity on the 
edge of a realm, —_— that there be no conspiring, 
no weddings, and no smuggling. On that last score, 
the ruling powers shew a pardonable sensitiveness. 
We islanders, with our vigilant coastguard, and 
our revenue cruisers gliding nner along the 
narrow seas, have a very faint idea of the enormous 
difficulty of guarding a frontier where a man may 
with a foot in both kingdoms. That red- 

faced subject of King Leopold may have beneath 
his roof a ton of cheap tobacco, and even the 
conqueror of Solferino may not say him nay. Ona 
certain day, when there is a high wind, he and his 


boys may have a whim for the eee of kite-flying, 
and they send up their kite on igian soil, and play- 
fully attach to its streaming tail a twenty-pound 
packet of the fragrant weed. How the paper falcon 
soars, and mounts, how it tugs at the restraining 
string, and takes suicidal headers, and fights to be 
free. Whish! clumsy butter-fingered André has let 
go the cord : off goes the kite, flies, toppling and reel- 
ing, a quarter of a mile in a twinktin , and falls 
in France. But somehow French Joseph, or one of 
his sons, happens to be sauntering in the orchard, or 
in the muddy lane beyond, and he picks up the kite, 
but what becomes of the tobacco? That is exactly 
what the custom-house officers of the imperial douane 
desire to know. Does it evaporate, or is it blown 
away piecemeal, or is it sold illegally in rural esta- 
méinets and fourth-rate beer-houses where carters fill 
their pipes? I can only guess. 

Or, Joseph of France has a dog, oh, such a fine dog! 
—a big shaggy fellow, with fiery dark eyes, strong 
paws, ears quick to hear the coming tread of a police- 
man, quite a jewel of a dog. Joseph sets great store 
by the animal, and pets it, and pats it, and feeds it, 
and treats it as a kind master should. One day, 
however, Joseph takes into his head the queer freak 
of lending this valuable dog to his namesake in 
Belgium, to that man who had the misadventure in 
flying his kite, or to some more remote Joseph, in a 
farm ten miles off. The sagacious brute disliked 
the expatriation very much ; he had to be led across 
the border with a chain ; he hung back, and howled 
dolefully ; you might hear his laments for home, sweet 
home, long after he was shut up in Belgian Joseph’s 
barn. Belgian Joseph, I am sorry to say, proved 
unworthy of the trust reposed. He starved the poor 
dog; he beat him with a thick stick; he made 
himself a perfect ogre with regard to his four-footed 
guest. The dog longed to go home again, home to 
the full platter, the warm straw, the patting hands, 
and the basking-place in the sunshine. After a time, 
a long time of famine and blows, cruel Belgian J h 
released his prisoner. But, strange to relate, he 
carefully strapped on the dog’s back a et con- 
taining a quantity of costly Brussels lace, fine as 
cobwebs, and worth ever so many thousand francs. 
Off went the dog, red-eyed and gaunt, off on swift 
feet, homewards. Ah! but not straight ; his instinct, 
his education, were too fine for that. No trotting up 
the paved high-road, between the endless poplars, or 
along the towing-path of the canal, for that quadru 
exile. He turns wolf for the nonce. He slinks like 
a hunted fox through the wood, and through the 
cabbages, and out where the hops are growing, and 
so across the dyke, and by the hedgeside, an over 
the hill where the fallows are lying lonely. Ears and 
eyes are on the watch, and no wonder, for the shrewd 
dog knows that the revenue-guard are on the look-out 
to slay him, that the peasants can earn a bounty of 
twenty francs by shooting him, that his head is at 

rice like the head of a wild beast. On, old fellow, 

ungry, footsore, but unr as a veteran. A 
lapping of water beside the brook, and then, quick ! for 
a plunge into the bushes or flax-plants, for an unquiet 
policeman is coming up, gun in hand, looking od 
ciously to right and es for the big white dog he 
thought he saw just now. Crouch and be still, brave 
dog, and never stir till the foe be out of hearing, or 
there will be a gunshot fired, and a trium t 
marksman will run off to carry the captured lace to 
the bureau, and a heap of blood-stained fur will lie 
among the flax-plants, quieted for ever. Perhaps the 
dog gets back to its French home, and trots up to his 
master’s door with lolling tongue and haggard eye, 
and wags his tail loyally, and looks with re 
fondness in his master’s face, and licks the dear hand 
once more. In that case, the poor brute is petted 
and feasted till he forgets his sorrows ; and Madame 
Lafine, of the Rue de la Paix, sells the lace to her 
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courtly customers ; and there is an end of the matter 
till Belgian Joseph borrows the dog again. 

Ifa t, however, tries in person to carry con- 
tral goods across the border, the odds are ten to 
one against him ; he is almost sure to be caught. It 
is for that that the authorities have been tampering 
with the roads and tracks for centuries No 
one who has not tried to pass a frontier without the 

ission of those Jacks-in-office that an English- 
man instinctively hates, can tell how manifold are 
the difficulties. Lanes that seem guileless and 
convenient, twist and turn for no other purpose 
than to lead the passenger to the door of a custom- 
house ; footpaths are pi ended by a deep ditch 
or a brick wall. If a stile be the boundary, no 
sooner do you scale it than the voice of a personage, 
hitherto invisible, calls out: ‘ Mossieu, halte la, sil 
vous plait !’ and says something about passports, and 
enforces that something at mn by the ominous click 
of a gunlock, or the spiteful flourish of a sword. 
It is no easy matter to get across a nominal boundary, 
unless you are well mounted, and disposed for a steeple- 
chase and the whistle of a bullet; while on all main 
roads you find a jealous barrier like an exaggerated 
turnpike. I believe that men will squabble about 
anything. One swears by Tweedledum, and the other 
by Tweedledee. So it is that Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, all along the mountain-boundary, break each 
other’s heads every Sunday afternoon of their whiski- 
fied lives. So it is that Spaniards and Portuguese 
meet on holidays at little villainous taverns, hard by 
the purling waves of Guadiana, and one brags, and the 
other sneers, and out flash the knives, and somebody 
is hurt, and the national dispute ends in the ugly 
national way. Even Belgian Joseph and Joseph of 
France, kin: Flemings, or Picards, or Hainaulters, 
cannot help coming to blows on summer Sunda: 
when the beer is in, and the wit is dethroned. The 
French eagle has more voices, more tongues than 
one. That warlike fowl can scream her vaunting 
battle-cry in Alsace German, or Celtic Breton, or the 
barbaric patois of Basque and Provengal, just as 
fluently as in Touraine French. So she screeches in 
husky Flemish or Walloon, and the prudent lion of 
Belgium cannet choose but growl an answer. Thus 
grows up a certain amount of sulkiness and ill blood 
which will bear bad fruit one day, when ‘ Pike and 
pitchfork !’ shall be the cry, and bands of marauders 
shall scour the border, and Joseph of France shall 
go to war for an idea. 

Mountains make the best of boundaries. There is 
something in their peaks and cra, curtains that 
rather damps than excites the cupidity of the spoiler, 
and they are more defensible than any of their rivals. 
But for the value of a mountain frontier, we should 
never have heard the deathless story of Thermopyle. 
The most stupendous range, of course, will not suffice 
for the os of a country. Alps could not 
keep out Hannibal, Napoleon, or Suwarrow ; Pyrenees 
were not proof against the Moor or the lishman. 
Abdalrahman shewed the path which Wellington 
followed. But by a judicious vigilance, by planting 

forts in good positions, and by having a power- 

ful force at hand, most mountain-passes may be sealed 
up so that an Canny ones ae 
for traversing so fatal a road. ut if the actual 
border-line runs along the crests of the mountains, as 
in the case of the boundary recently traced between 
French Savoy and Italian Piedmont, all this advan- 
for the feebler party is annihilated. The dread- 
eagles hover on the top of Cenis, ready to swoop. 

It must be owned that King Honest Man paid an 
a maga f= price for the help of his redoubted 
neighbour. king et ~ far val see in o 
stupendous puerility, the Great perha e 
most remarkable frontier on the earth. Chine slone 
could have been capable of planning and executing 
such a rampart, compared with which Offa’s dyke 


against the Welsh, and the Roman Wall against Picts 
and Scots, were pigmies. How they must have 
toiled, the hard-working yellow race, not pigtailed 
as yet, to rear such a barrier against their savage 
Mongolian kinsmen of the steppe. Imagine them 
dragging the mighty stones to precipice and crag, to 
swamp and field, working like ants to erect the 
turrets and the curtain that should shut out the 
thievish horsemen for ever and a day. What labour 
run to waste, what muscle misemployed! For the 
wall was at best hardly deserving of Robinson 
Crusoe’s comment, ‘ that it was excellent to keep out 
the Tartars ;’ and Robinson did not intend to pay a 
compliment. 

e Romans had more elaborate notions of frontier 
defences than this. It was not till their pristine 
valour had decayed in vice and sloth that they 
bethought them of such material guarantees as walls. 
Their plan was to plant military colonies; to set their 
limits thickly with young communities, that should be 
thorns in the path of a foe. Thus they brought to 
remote Britain, which was their Canada or New 
Zealand, whole hordes of Moors, Germans, Frisons, 
Spaniards, Arabs, Swiss, and even Indians picked up 
in the slave-mart. Unless all these immigrants were 
cut off, root and branch, there must be a strange 
medley in the blood of such among us as can boast a 
pure British pedigree. But the transplantation was 
too violent; the colonies did not thrive. We may 
see at Wroxeter the fire-bleached bones of many a 
man born in far lands, and none by his tyrants to 
yop wry to perish by the hands of the wild Welsh. 
All about the island, the pickaxe reveals the forgotten 
graves of the strangers ; and the Roman names that 
survive are extremely few. One other politic plan of 
the masters of the world merits mention ; they were 
fond of taming and keeping under their influence 
certain aboriginal nations who dwelt around their 
borders as their subject allies. These semi-civilised 
Goths or Slavonians sat at the threshold of the 
Roman empire, and furnished auxiliaries in war, as 
well as a barrier. But this scheme, too, collapsed as 
Rome grew enervated. Either the tame nations 
proved too tame, and so were trampled easily beneath 
the feet of the barbarian multitudes, or they relapsed 
into ferocious independence, betrayed their posts, and 
rent their masters. Nothing could replace the 
valour and patriotism that had gone out of fashion. 

The British isles were not always ignorant of 


the practical evils which in stormy times haunt 
a weak frontier. Without goin k to those 
battles of the Heptarchy which Milton likened 


to the feuds of kites and crows; or to the times 
when every Irish chief who ruled over a cluster of 
turf-roofed cabins was dubbed a king; or to the 
period when England was divided between Danish 
Canute and English Ironsides—there are examples 
enough. The marches of Wales, during the Planta- 
enet reigns, were the scene of perpetual troubles. 
The fierce Cambrian clans came pouring over the 
border on every + gern In war, there was 
always a prince of ancient British stock, some 
Llewellyn or Glyndwr, to lift the standard. In peace, 
there were marauding bands whose mouths watered 
for the beef of the Sassenach. The lords marchers, who 
ruled the frontier with all but arbitrary power, could 
scarcely hang or mutilate offenders fast enough. It 
took many a bloody battle, many a siege, many a dis- 
astrous march of English bills and bows among the 
fastnesses of misty Snowdon, before the burgesses of 
Shrewsbury, Chester, and Hereford could sleep with- 
out dreaming of Welsh ‘hooks,’ Welsh firebran 
and Welsh cruelty to the vanquished. In the case of 
Scotland, there was still ter cause for uneasiness, 
for, on the Tweed and Eden, England was face to 
face with a small and poor, but t and tenacious 
people. The invasions of the southern half of the 
island by the inhabitants of the north were more 
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frequent than the incursions into Scotland by English 
armies. The Scottish border was a continual source 
of irritation to the Plantagenet and Tudor ki 

intent on their French wars. No sooner were the 
leopards of the royal standard of England fanned by 
the breezes across the Channel, than the feudal array 
of Scotland was put in motion for the Northumbrian 
border. Even in peaceful days, the beacon-fires 
would suddenly flash forth their —_ from io to 
hill-top, from mountain to moor, telling of a ‘ warden- 
raid,’ such as Austrian regiments still make in Bosnia. 
The Scots, on their side of the march, were by no 


means assured of tranquillity; Fenwicks, Forsters, | d 


and Schaftons were just as fond of their neighbours’ 
cattle and gear as if they had been called Scott, Kerr, 
or Johnstone; the moss-troopers of both nations 
robbed countrymen and foreigners in the most im- 
partial manner. An Englishman entering Scotland 
without a pass from some sheriff, was liable to be 
made a slave by his captor. Gretna Green mar- 
riages must in those days have been difficult and 
perilous. So lawless was the state of the frontier, 
so extreme the demoralisation induced by centuries 
of cattle-stealing, of mutual outrages, blood-feuds, 
and sharp punishments, that within the memory of 
living men strong traces of the old evil were to be 
met with. Sir Walter Scott was an eye-witness to 
some strange proofs of the tenacity of this barbaric 

irit. Old lawyers tell us that in Wales, when they 
first donned a wig, the harsh system of the lords- 
marchers was not quite gone. A Welsh judge, like 
some other professional persons in the principality, 
was no more like an English judge than Llandaff is 
like Durham. Human life was valued more cheaply 
than in Kent or Suffolk: an ordinary barrister was 
Minos enough to write sus. per coll. after the sheep- 
stealer’s name in the record, and thus died many a 
poor fellow who would have esca with Bridewell 
and a whipping, had he but been born in Middlesex. 
That is over now. David Morgan is as certain to be 
cared for now-a-days as his Saxon friend John Brown, 
and neither will suffer without the deliberate concur- 


rence of judge and jury, the Home Secretary, the | tri 


British public, and the Times newspaper. In Ireland, 
so long as the native princes of the West kept up 
their sovereignty, the famous Pale was a very shadowy, 
ill-planned boundary, in many places wholly depend- 
ent on an wg og Page Fxglishmen on one side 
of a nominal line, Irish on the other, both brooding 
over a long catalogue of wrongs, both coveting the 
pastures and beeves across the frontier, both smarting 
under a sense of injury! The forays, robberies, burn- 
ings, and other amenities of the same class did not 
cease until the entire country was subjugated ; nay, 
we may trace their results in the agrarian outrages 
that have burned slowly out, like a smouldering fire, 
and whose ashes are hardly cold. 

Before the naval power of England rose to its full 
development, the coasts were exposed to continual 
insult. Spaniards, French, and Dutch were apt to 
hover around our shores, landing here and there to 
rob and burn, as the Danish pirates had done in the 
days of Hubba and Guthrum. Beacons, then, were 


placed on lofty points of cliff, as on the hill-to 
within sight of Scotland; and at the sight of the 


French sloops, or of the high-pooped 
tes of ge the tar- els would fling a blood- 
gleam far through the darkness of the night; 
church-bells would toll, justices would bustle and 
exhort, the peasantry muster with fork and scythe- 
blade, the train-bands would march tumultuously 
in under my lord-lietitenant’s leading, and the 


gentry woul t to horse and armour. Then, 
after doing possible mischief, the invaders 
would h on board, and the ships would make 


sail, after firing a few cannon, and the crowd on 
the cliffs would utter a cheer of defiance as the last 
glimpse of the red and yellow standard of Castile 


flared out in the — Our ancestors of 
three or four centuries k were by no means 
comfortable on the score of ible invasion; nor 
were they more confident in Charles IL’s time, when 
the roar of the Dutch guns in the Medway blanched 
many a citizen’s cheek in wealthy London; nor in 
the eighteenth century, when Squire Western and his 
boon-companions so readily believed that ‘forty thou- 
sand honest Frenchmen’ had landed in Suffolk to 
replace the Stuarts on the throne; nor at a later 
date, when General Bonaparte’s flat-bottomed boats 
lay in such plenty at Boulogne, and the blockade 
epended on a favourable wind. The safety of an 
island, be that island as strong as Sark or Malta, 
is only a question of comparison, not of absolute fact. 

Scotland had not only to watch the Cheviots 
and Tweed for the appearance of a foe; there 
was another border to be guarded. The ‘High- 
land line’ was, to all intents and purposes, a foreign 
boundary. It was the limit of a strange and almost 
unknown region, whence came rumours of wars 
and slaughters, of confederations and combinings, 
of revolts and anarchy. It is very doubtful to 
what extent the early monarchs who reigned at 
Holyrood could be called kings over the Highlands. 
Those rugged regions of mountain and island produced 
rulers of their own, who put forward formidable 
pretensions to rule over the whole realm. Twice, 
under ‘Royal Somerled’ and under the Lord of the 
Isles, the Celts came down to fight knee-deep in 
blood for the mastery of the Lowlands. The great 
chiefs would now and then invade the Lennox or the 
Garioch with five or six thousand claymores. Any 
leader of caterans—from Donald of the Hammer to 
Rob Roy—could spread havoc and dismay through 
the rich straths and fertile vales of the level country. 
It is probable that the Scottish kings were often 
indirectly checked in their attempts upon the northern 
counties of England by the presence of this constant 
blister. A strange picture! France and England 
waging a long protracted strife, Scotland aiding her 
ally by levying war on the Southron, and the kilted 

ibes of ber and Athole carrying torch and 
sword through the country from the Porth to the sea. 
Yes, we are certainly happier than bygone generations ; 
we have no domestic enemies to encounter, and can 
concentrate all our vigilance on the danger from 
without. If I reside among the fat pastures of 
Cheshire or the Herefordshire orchards, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Taffy will on no account 
‘come to my house and steal a piece of beef.’ I can 
traverse the Highlands from moral to Glencoe 
without being ‘harried.’ Donald who lives among 
the hills never dreams of demanding black-mail from 
his friend Jamie of the Carse of Stirling. If I buy an 
Trish Property from the, Resusburel Court, I am 
comfortably certain that neither Eamon-a-knock nor 
Redmond O’Hanlon will have any voice in the matter, 
much less King So-and-so of Spangnapolthoge. We 
are all brothers, and have no more than our reason- 
able share of harmless family disputes. 

The East has known less trouble with regard to 
frontiers than the West. sia is on so grand a scale, 
that almost every country is phetowe 4. yor a broad 
belt of inhospitable desert or of snowy mountains, and 
cannot be reached without due note of preparation. 
China, though easily entered by the Tartars, is of 
difficult access, from the land-side, to any one else. 
The Tibet mountains, the swamps of Cochin, the 
thirsty wilderness of Gobi, the bleak climate of Corea 
and Manchooria, discourage an invader sorely. India, 
save from the sea, is weak in only one spot. It is 
almost impossible to invade her from Tibet, or Burmah, 
or Kafferistan. The gigantic Himalaya, the deadly 
Terai, the frightful swamps and forests at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal, must prove the grave of any 
ordinary army. The Punjab frontier is the one 
vulnerable spot, and the most experienced officers 
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believe, that with proper precaution, it might be 
insured that cholera and famine should destroy an 
invader without a blow being struck. Persia is not 
much exposed to any foe but Russia ; her salt deserts 
and dry mountains are her ramparts. Egypt, with 
deserts flanking the Nile valley, and a barbarous and 
unhealthy country to the south, ap at first to 
occupy a strong position; but the iuoeh has never 
poe her from subjugation, and the sea has been as 
treacherous as the desert. Indeed, a long narrow 
strip of wonderfully fertile land, wholly dependent on 
a great river, must be weak against assault. Whoever 
encamps beside the Nile, insures at once water, 
provisions, and the means of transport. Russia 
shares with Poland the inconvenience of lacking a 
natural boundary, and the latter country has cobatie 
sustained more frequent invasions than ne om 
in Europe, save Flanders alone. Switzerland, wea 

towards the north-west, is strong elsewhere. She has 
kept her freedom, Stauffacher’s legacy, with singular 
tenacity; but she is relatively feebler than when the 
Gray League wasformed. Sheer precipice and frown- 
ing pass exist as of old, but rockets, and pontoons, and 
ifled guns, and all the costly mechanism of scientific 
warfare, have come into being since the Austrians 
dyed the lake of Sempach crimson red. Italy, with 
the Alps in alien keeping, and with her long strag- 
gling sea-board, lies open to many a blow; her 
surest strength would probably consist in a powerful 
navy ; but it needs time to kindle the sailor-spirit in 
the breasts of any nation, and men-of-war cannot 
be improvised in a day. French frontiers attract, in 
our own time, a large share of attention.. In some 
respects, they are admirable. The Pyrenees make a 
giant-wall to the south, and the only two carriage- 
roads into Spain are guarded by French fortresses. 
On the east, the Alps, with Savoy and Nice, secured 
under the title of ‘French slopes,’ furnish a sufficient 
screen, The two coasts, in the case of so potent a 
maritime realm, exercise influence over the Channel 
and Mediterranean. The north-west frontier touches 
the limits of a weak neighbour, and is studded with 
forts. The north-east frontier alone is incomplete. 
French susceptibility has taken alarm at the exposure 
of Alsace and Lorraine to Teutonicinroads. How can 
the Gaul cultivate his olive-branch of peace without 
the Rhine for a boundary? Or, if not the Rhine, 
seeing that the Rhine is a river, and that Puffendorf 
laid down a rule against rivers, perhaps the Black 
Forest and Taunus mountains might make the fair 
inheritance of Clovis a fitting fence. The pam- 


phleteers of Paris have discovered a new phrase—the | this bea’ 


‘ rectification’ of frontiers. Rectification may play 


as great a in the world’s drama as Annexation, its | fro 
elder — 


has enacted not long since. It would 
be a comfort to most of our neighbours if their landed 
property was like our own, clearly marked out by a 


moat of storm-lashed sea, a score of miles across | oddl 


in the narrowest part of its billowy circuit. 


A LONG WAY ROUND TO NO. 3. 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 


‘Wuat was the curiousest thing as I ever came 
across?’ echoed the policeman. ‘ Well, sir, that 
ain’t a question as is very easy to answer.’ 

It was a wet evening, and we two were standing 
together under the shelter of a portico in the Edge- 
ware Road. 3 am one of Gon who mee ae an 
opportunity uiring information, an just 
put the above coon to the guardian of the night, 
although not in those identical words I feel quite 
confident that I had not made use of the word 
‘curiousest,’ for example. 

‘It ain’t a question very easy to answer,’ repeated 
my companion, ‘ and especially on a night like this.’ 

The latter remark was entirely illogical, but it 


fulfilled the very highest office of lan by con- 
veying at once the meaning of the epee 

replied: ‘Here is a shilling for you, my good 
friend, to keep the cold out’—another observation 
which, to the mere rhetorician, by the by, may appear 
equally faulty— ‘and to assist your memory.’ 

‘ Well, sir, in course I’ll do my best,’ returned the 
officer, and his face glowed with an honest radiance 
searcely inferior to that of his shining hat-crown and 
glittering waterproof cape. Then he placed himself in 
that attitude of Recollection which, universal as it is, 
has never yet been recognised by painter or sculptor. 
He tipped his hat forward so as to rest upon his nose, 
and scratched the portion of his head thus left 
uncovered. 

‘There are numbers of the force, sir, who, being 
asked such a question as yourn, could spin you a far 
better yarn than I. Some of ’em would inwent such 
a story as should rise the hair off your’ed, sooner than 
you shouldn’t have it strong enough of blood and 
murder ; but I haven’t no sort of talent in that way 
myself. I can only tell you what I knows, and I 
ain’t werry good at that, as you can see, by this time, 
I dare say.’ , 

I hastened to assure him that his style as a narra- 
tor was all that could be desired, and that I wanted 
unvarnished truth, and not elegant fiction—an article 
with which the market is a little overstocked already. 

‘Well, sir, I’ve been a pleeseman six years come 
Christmas, and I’ve seen and heard a considerable 
quantity of queer things, as you may suppose.’ 

‘I should like to have what you have seen with 
your own eyes, said I; ‘the most singular fact 
within your own personal experience.’ 

‘Then, that was last Saturday night, in this very 
street,’ replied he. ‘It was not murdery, nor robbery, 
nor nothing spicey of that sort, but it was just the 
curiousest thing as ever I came across. It was almost 
ten o’clock, and as fine and clear a night as though it 
had been made o’ purpose to circumwent the cracksmen, 
when I see a crowd in this’ere street. _Wherever’s 
there a crowd, why, that’s my place, in course, and 
up I goes to see what little game was a-playing. It 
was too late for Punch, and too early for fighting, so 
I judged that it oy be something serious ; but it 
was only a respectable old female party who had lost 
her way. . At first I thought she were a furriner, 
some people telling me as she was a Proossian, and 
some a Switcher,* and she did talk such a lingo as I 
never heard before, and I know most tongues, too— 
patter, and flash, and gipsy talk, and what not; but 
i +’em all. There was some English amongst 
it, however, and I managed to find out that she came 
m. Devonshire, where tliey all speak like that, she 
said, which seems ridiklus—don’t it, sir ?’ 

‘ Ridiklus, indeed,’ returned I; .‘ but I dare say she 
was right ; some people pronounce their words very 
y: 

My companion shook his head, as much as to say 
that there must be a limit to that sort of eccentri- 
city too, and continued as follows : 

*The old was glad enough to see me, poor 
soul, for she n poe her way to “ her any 
ter Sally’s, No. 3,” of everybody she had met for the 
last quarter of an hour, and most people had not 
understood what she said; and those that did, had 
taken her for a mad woman. And well they might. 
She had no bonnet on, but only an immense night-cap, 
and her sleeves were rolled up to her shoulders, and 
she had half a bar of yellow soap in her hand. 

“ And now, my good woman,” said I, “ what is it?” 

‘ Then she told me her story ; and although I could 
only rightly understand one word in three, long 
experience in picking up the statements of parties in 
liquor, and otherwise afflicted, enabled me to piece it 


* I believe that this word was intended to signify an inhabitant 
of the Swiss cantons, Query, Switzer? 
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pa. gow thus: She lived at pois. Devonshire, 
had come up to London the day before, for the 
first time in her life, to visit her married daughter, 
Sally, who lived in one of the small streets about the 

ware Road. Sally’s husband had met her at the 
Paddington station, and brought her home ; but where 
that home was now, she had not the faintest notion. 
The only information she could give was, that it was 
No. 3. She had lost herself in this manner. Being a 
hale and active old woman, she had been helping in 
the family wash that evening—and thereby had her 
sleeves tucked up and her arms bare—when, all of a 
sudden, they found the soap give out, and some more 
had to be sent for at once before the shop should shut. 
Now, she had accompanied her daughter to the gro, 
cer’s that very morning, and thinking she could find 
her way there and back again quite easily, the old lady 
volunteered to go herself. Off she started, just as 
she was, and managed to reach her destination in 
good time, and bought the soap; but finding her 
way home was quite a different matter. 
forgotten, or never paid any attention to the right 
turning, and now she was just as much abroad as 
though she were in the desert with Sarah.* The 
shops were almost all shut up, too ; so that the street 
wore quite a different appearance to that of a few 
minutes before, and the poor old p did not even 
remember the name of the grocer’s. Her “daughter 
Sally, No. 3,” was all the compass we two had got 
to steer by, and I believe it would have puzzled our 
best detectives—although such wonderful virtues are 
attributed to them by the literairy coves—to make 
much out of that. If it had been a poor man’s child 
astray, why, that would have been a different thing, 
and as easy as lying.’ 

‘How so?’ inquired I. ‘I should have thought it 
would have been more difficult to set a child right 
than an adult, even though she came from Devonshire.’ 

* Not a poor child, sir, although it might be so with 
@ young un with a hat and feathers. we has to do 
in such a case is to say: “Where does your father 

his beer from?” and out there comes the name of 

public-house like winkin. But this poor old female 
party didn’t know nothing, bless yer. I walked her 
up and down my beat for a couple of hours, to see if 
she could identify a street or two, but there, she 
identified ’em all. They were all alike to her; and she 
was sure that her Sally lived at No. 3 in every one of 
’em. Well, she wouldn’t go to the station-house, and 
she wouldn’t go to the workus, and what was I to do 
with the old party? 

“T’ve got my Sally’s direction writ down,” says 
she at . “in one of her own letters.” 

*I was just about to let fly, and call her a fool, 
when I thought of my own poor mother as is dead 
and gone, and who was not at finding her way 
about London streets herself; only the old party 
added: “ Not in my pocket, Mr Pleeseman; no—I 
wish it was—but in my bakky-box (by which the good 
soul meant her snufi-box), that I left at home at 
Deeplane, because I knew there was plenty of snuff 
in Lettie, in the right-hand side of the bottom 
drawer in my bedroom.” 

‘How werry partikler, she were, you see, about 
localities which were of no sort of consequence ; and 

et there she was in the Edgeware Road with nothing 

mt “my daughter Sally, No. 3.” 

“Well,” says I, “my good old lady,” for I had got 
to be quite fond of her, she was so grateful and 
different from the folks I have to do with mostly, 


“you must just go back to Deeplane, and look for that | 


"ere letter.” 
*So, bare arms, soap, and all, off she trudged to the 
Paddi n station with one of our men on that beat ; 


and I have heerd since that the Railway Company 


* An intelligent friend connected with Notes and Queries 
suggests that this may possibly mean the desert of Sahara. 


She had | th 


took her to Deeplane and brought her back again for 
nothing at all; and if so, says I, Heaven bless that 
Company, and increase its traffix. And so she came 
back with her half-bar of soap, and the letter in her 
hand, in about eight-and-forty hours, and so reached 
Sally and No. 3 at last, after going round about five 
hundred miles. And that’s the curiousest thing as 
ever occurred on my beat.’ 


NEWSPAPER MAPS AND MAPS OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir is a peculiar feature of our modern newspaper 
tem, especially that of the Sunday newspapers, 
that subsidiary attractions are repeatedly offered to 
the public, intended to implant in the minds of 
the purchasers the idea that the proprietors are 
never so happy as when they are giving something 
to an enlightened British public. No matter whether 
e sogiier normal quota of pages number 
be four, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty-four, or any 
other; if there be occasionally given a supple- 
ment—what the Americans very reasonably eall an 
‘extra’—it is believed that purchasers will be 
vastly attracted thereby; and if this extra, this free 
gift, make its ap ce every week, the generosity 
is supposed to me still more striking. Mere 
differences of size and appearance, if they be regular, 
are another matter; they belong to another class of 
trading expedients. There may be reasons, perhaps, 
though not very apparent to ordi readers, why the 
size of page adopted by the London daily newspapers 
should be what it is, pretty nearly uniform in all 
instances; but there are cases in the provinces where 
a very much larger page is adopted, probably to 
attract attention. In this matter, however, the 
United States beat us hollow. We have now before 
us a newspaper, called the Boston Notion, which pre- 
sents the — page, probably, ever ventured upon 
by any publisher. Let the reader conceive the 
ility of a newspaper of which the page is 

more than double the size of that of the Times, with 
ten columns per page, and which consists of eight 
such pages, and he will then be able to decide 
whether he would like such a monster on his break- 
fast-table. Setting aside the magnitude of the page, 
however, there are many ways of gently decoying 
purchasers by the ‘ extras’ above adverted to. Some- 
times it is by an extra half-sheet; sometimes by 
additional wood-cuts to an illustrated journal. In 
one case, there is given every week a steel-engraved 
portrait of some public notability; a portrait which, 
under any conditions prevalent a few years ago, 
would unquestionably be cheap at the price of 
the paper; whereas it is given as a supplement to a 
newspaper full of ee 3 ~~ case 
is that of a Sunday newspaper which, three or four 
years ago, began the presentation of a map every 
week, without any augmentation of price. These 
maps, which now form an atlas of really trustworthy 
character and of great extent, are so much added to 
the newspaper itself, which is in no whit less effici- 


ently conducted than before this bold experiment 
was made. We find occasionally issued with two of 
the illustrated papers maps of very large size, but 


these are less remarkable as examples of speculative 


enterprise. 
If every Saturday brings us something which tells 
of ne per maps, and the keen competition of pub- 


lishing firms, there are in another quarter maps of 
newspapers, which tell in a speaking manner to the 
eye in what degree the United Kingdom is — 
with journals. A publication, called Mitchell's ews- 
paper Directory, well known in the trade, but almost 
a stranger to every one else, conveys this information 
in a curious way. It contains a ‘ Newspaper Map of 
the United Kingdom.’ We hear of geological maps, 
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climatological maps, wreck maps, census maps, mining 
maps, contour maps, industrial maps, religious denomi- 
national maps, military maps, criminal maps, railway 
Se. maps, canal maps, and other 
of mapping out the United Kingdom according 
to the — subject which is to illustrated ; 
but we believe it will be a novelty to most readers to 
know that there is an outpouring of this kind of map- 
learning in relation to newspapers simply. A map 
of Great Britain has been prepared, say three feet 
high by two feet in width; with a supplementary 
map for Ireland; and a map on an enlarged scale 
of the metropolis. Distributed here and there in 
the maps are cabalistic marks, the meaning of 
which we have to ascertain. We are told that a 
round spot near the name of a town denotes that 
one newspaper, and one only, is published, at that 
place; that a square spot denotes the possession 
of two or more newspapers; while a diamond spot 
within a square tells us of those happy cities and 
towns which are blessed with daily as well as weekly 
pal It is interesting to see what are the places 
in England which money enough and readers 
enough to support this last-named extent of newspaper 
wer. They are (in the map —_— early in 
{'s61) the following :—London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sunderland, Hull, Sheffield, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Birmingham, Bristol, and Plymouth. 
Wales is not sufficiently commercial to come into this 
list. Scotland presents us with examples at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and dee. Ireland enters the list with 
Du Belfast, and Cork ; and the Channel Islands 
with St Helier. We thus see that, early in 1861, 
there were eighteen cities and towns in the United 
Kingdom sufliciently important to maintain daily, as 
| well as weekly, newspapers. The square spots denot- 
ing towns which, though not able to support a daily 
paper, can yet furnish room for two or more published 
onee, twice, or thrice a week, are of course much more 
numerous. We have scarcely the courage to count 
them, and, of course, we shall not inflict a list of their 
names on the reader ; but we may say generally, that 
most towns of any note come into the list. 

The round spots, the humble exponents of the lowest 
degree of newspaper enterprise, are the most numerous 
of all, including the Wellingboroughs and Amershams, 
the Bangors and Brecons, the Brechins and Falkirks, 
the Ballymenas and Ballymoneys, and such-like places 
in the United Kingdom. Mr Mitchell colours his map 
into manufacturing, mining, and agricultural districts ; 
and it is curious to trace the thickening of the spots 
in those counties where manufactures are largel 
carried on. The prodigious cotton towns of Sou 

ire, the woollen towns of West Yorkshire, and 
the metal towns in and near South Staffordshire, are 
those which enter most fully into the list. Before the 
metropolis was divided into parliamentary districts, 
there were few, if any, attempts made to establish 
local newspapers, specially addressed to — 
regions of the giant London ; but our map here tells 
us of local papers published at Woolwich, Greenwich, 
Clapham, Samal Chelsea, Westminster, Bays- 
water, Lambeth, Paddi m, Marylebone, Clerken- 
well, Islington, Kingsland, and other boroughs and 
districts which combine to make up the great metro- 
politan unit. Nay, the districts do not always content 
themselves with one paper each, for we find that 
Clerkenwell boasts of its Journal and its News; 
itagian of its Gazette and its Times; St Pancras of 
its News, Times, and Reporter ; and South London of 
its News, Journal, and Chronicle. It is probable 
that, when six or twelve months have told ir tale 
concerning the effects of the removal of the paper 
duty, the newspaper list will shew many marked 

both in numbers and prices; but we are 
speaking here of the last map published before that 
great fiscal change was made. . 


Newspaper proprietors are confined within rather 


a small range of names in this matter; such as 
Herald, Chronicle, News, Advertiser, Post, Times, 
Telegraph, ‘Mail, Messenger, Mercury, and so forth. 
They imitate each other to a notable degree. Most 
of the names imply one of three things—novelty 
of information, quickness of conveyance, or accu- 
racy of record. A few only claim a kind of patriotic 
or benevolent tendency. Our American cousins, 
who bring out (or did before the recent disruption) 
more than three thousand newspapers of one ki 
or other, largely employ the same designations as 
those above quoted ; but they are also more prone 
than the old country to adopt waggish names, fast 
or smart as the case may be. The Spy, the Major 
Dalgetty, the Picayune, the Yankee, the Arcturus, 
the Notion, the Calumet, the Corsair, are not such 
names for newspapers as would suggest themselves to 
our European brains. 

Mr Mitchell, in comparing the provincial with the 
London press, adverts in the following terms to the 
‘philosophy of advertising,’ as developed in the two 
kinds of newspapers: ‘If advertisers residing in the 
country find their advantage in advertising in London 
jo , 80 those advertisers who live in the metro- 
polis are no less interested in making their business 
concerns known in the country. Perhaps there is no 
class, however, of London advertisers who would be 
so much benefited by a judicious system of coun 
advertising as publishers, whether connected wii 
literature, music, or the fine arts. It is an almost 
universal opinion amongst publishers, that by adver- 
tising in two or three generally circulated London 
journals, and in the periodicals, all the advantages of 
a country circulation are secured. They are mistaken. 
There are thousands of families in every county who 
see no other journal than their local newspaper, which 
is to them an oracle or guide ; they know of nothing, 
hear of nothing, beyond what is contained in its 
columns. There are thousands of others who look at 
a London paper for the news or politics only. Several 
parties wil club for a weekly or daily paper; it 
passes rapidly from hand to hand; and there is no 
time, even if there were inclination, to peruse the 
advertisements it contains. The great majority of 
newspaper readers in the country can, indeed, only be 
approached by advertisers through the medium of 
their own local journals. They think advertisements 
in a London paper cannot concern them, and therefore 
pass them over.’ 

This matter of advertising never, perhaps, received 
such an illustration as in the wonderful number of 
the Times for the 21st of June last. It was the 
first and only issue consisting of twenty-four full 
pages, or a hundred and forty-four columns. It was 
on the Ist of January 1788 that the Times first 
appeared—nineteen years after the Morning Chron- 
icle, sixteen after the Morning Post, four after the 
Morning Herald, and six before the Morning Adver- 
tiser. ominally, its birth was on the day here 
named; but in reality it was a continuation under 
a new name of the Univeral Register, a daily 
which had been commenced in 1785, one pwn 
the Morning Herald. If, ‘according to Cocker,’ we 
select the monster number above adverted to (No. 
23,965) ; if we consider that there are three hundred 
and thirteen week-days in a year, with an addition 
oceasionally on account of leap-year; and if we then 
calculate backwards from the middle of 1861, we shall 
come to the year 1785, which has always been 
ado as the numerical, though not the nominal, 
birth-year of the Times. From first to last, the Times 
has been chiefly the property of one family, the 
Walters. The first Mr Walter was more of a printer 
than an editor, and the Times, under him, did not 
take precedence of the other daily papers. The 
poet Mr Walter, who assumed control in 1803, was 
a man of wonderful tact and energy ; he took a very 
decided part against the Pitt ministry, and contrived 
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that the 7imes should always create a ferment in one 
way or another. The government bitterly opposed him, 
oak: adopted various expedients to prevent him from 
obtaining correct information as to what was going on 
in the court, in the government, and in foreign coun- 
tries ; and there were also numerous imprisonments 
to be borne, and fines to be paid, for statements which 
were déemed libels in those days. All this served 
only the more to rouse the energies of Mr Walter. 
The more determination he shewed, the more liberally 
was his paper bought by the public, and the more 
numerously were profitable advertisements sent him for 
insertion. The earlier numbers of the 7'imes consisted 
of four pages of four columns each, but the number 
of pages and the size of each page were gradually 


increased. 
In 1814, Mr Walter began the bold system of 
printing his newspaper by steam. In subsequent 
ears, the great upward starts of the Times in circu- 
lation seem to have taken place immediately after 
some striking public events, as if the vigorous writing 
in that jou had drawn new streams of subscribers 
to it. It was talked of as a great thing when, on the 
10th of January 1806, the 7'imes sold a few additional 
thousand copies, on account of its narrative of the 
funeral of Lord Nelson. In 1828, the regular sale was 
seven thousand, but we now laugh at the issues of 
those days. On February’ 10, 1840, when the 
account of the Queen’s marriage appeared, the 
Times sold thirty thousand copies. Curiosity-hunters 
were wonder-struck, and calculated that all the 
columns of all the copies, if laid end to end, would 
reach from the Land’s End to Yorkshire. Eleven 
years afterwards, however, the regular issue was 
thirty-eight thousand copies ; and on the day after the 
opening of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, the 
number of the Times sold was fifty-two thousand. 
Rush’s trial carried off forty-five thousand ; and the 
ing of the Royal Exchange fifty-four thousand. 
Tinie wandine were far exceeded on the 19th of 
November 1852, when the account of the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral commanded a sale of seventy 
thousand copies, which were printed at the rate of 
ten thousand or twelve thousand per hour. That 
was indeed a week for newspapers: the J/lustrated 
London News is said to have sold to the astounding 
amount of four hundred thousand double numbers ; 
and the Stamp-office issued altogether nearly two 
million newspaper stamps for that week. The ual 
but vast increase in advertisements brought the pro- 
prietors of the T'imes so much money that they could 
afford to incur expenses utterly beyond the power of 
any other journal in the world. On one particular 
day in 1853 there were two thousand two hundred 
and fifty advertisements. The daring course adopted, 
and the enormous outlay incurred, in exposing a 
gigantic system of fraud in 1841, by which the banks 
of most of the European capitals would have been 
ered of vast sums (as brought to light in the 
us trial Bogle v. Lawson), won the admiration of 
the whole commercial community. A subscription of 
1.2600 was raised, to present a testimonial to the pro- 
‘prietors ; but this was respectfully declined, and the 


amount was applied in the founding of two ‘ Times 
scholarships,’ one for Christ’s Hospital, and one for the 
City of London School. Amply did the result give 
an equivalent for the public-spirited exertions ; the 
sale of the T'imes increased enormously month by 
month. The regular circulation in 1853 was forty-two 
thousand. The Russian War of 1854-5-6 brought 
out the Times in greater force than ever ; the glowing 
articles by Mr Russell ; the splendid fund raised by 
the Times for the poor suffering soldiers, and admin- 
istered by its own commissioner; the voluminous 

dence of which it became the medium ; and 
the lute necessity for the government to pay 
attention to what this particular journal said and 
thought—all tended to give to the Times a greater 


influence than was ever possessed by any other news- 
pape , English or foreign. No other newspaper has 

so often or so heartily abused. The proprietors, 
editors, and writers take the abuse with great equa- 
nimity. They do not exactly announce their inde- 
pendence in the form adopted by an American 
newspaper a few years ago: 


We do not belong to our patrons ; 
Our paper is wholly our own ; 

Whoever may like it, may take it ; 
Who don’t, may just let it alone— 


but they imply this; and the world, in spite of 
assertions to the contrary, believes them. 

On the day above named (June 21, 1861), the 
place of honour in the paper, that to which we 
always look for the poh mre] ‘leader,’ contained 
the following observations : ‘Our impression of this 
day will be found to consist of twenty-four pages, 
the extraordinary pressure of advertisements having 
compelled us to ahd an extra sheet to our already 
ample dimensions. Fifty years ago, the average 
number of advertisements in a single impression 
was about a hundred and fifty ; to-day, no less than 
four thousand advertisements will make known the 
wants of the community throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire. We have long discontinued 
the heading of “Supplement” to the second sheet 
of the Times, and have only adopted the title of 
“Extra Sheet” in this instance to attract the notice 
of our readers to this, the largest production that 
has ever issued from the daily press. We trust it 
will not be too large for “a constant reader” to get 
through within the compass of this the longest day in 
the year.’ Our own estimate tells us that the amount 
of printed surface in this gigantic Times would paper 
the side of a moderately sized room; but a patient 
individual, whose name we are forbidden to arden, 
has calculated that if, as is reported, the regular sale 
has reached 60,000 copies, ail. the columns of all 
the copies would stretch from England to America— 
a ribbon of the ‘Fourth Estate’ to link together two 
great Anglo-Saxon communities. 


THE ZOOLOGY OF CEYLON. 


‘Brrps, Beasts, and Fishes’ was the name of a certain 
drawing-room diversion much affected in our youth, 
and which used to afford us great satisfaction.. Since 
then, Natural History has rarely been presented to 
us in a very pleasing garb. The majority of our old 
favourites are now lumped together under the scien- 
tific titles of Mammals and Vertebrates. Those very 
igeons, whose legs appearing through the pie-crust 
fil ed us with such delightful anticipations, are now 
Columbide ; the crabs whose sidelong motion won 
our infant admiration, are Crustacea; the oyster— 
even ‘the whistling oyster ’—is a Mollusc. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, however, who, understanding 
the feelings of the unlearned upon this subject, is also 
in a position to gratify them, has filled up the void. 
When we read his book, the same sort of pleasure 
ravishes us as when we arranged the contents of the 
Ark upon the lid of our play-box, and supplied the 

lace of the cow’s hind-leg—which was always 

reaking short off—with a pin. Noah—in a round 
hat, and very unsteady—is the individual to whom 
our d gratitude is due in the matter of 
Natural History, and next to him comes Sir Emerson 
Tennent. The title of his charming volume has but 
a single blemish—Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ci , with a Monograph of the Elephant. That 
last sentence is too fine; in the next edition, we 
sincerely trust he will erase, or print in its stead, 
with an autograph of the elephant, which will be 
rarer, and yet more intelligible. The elephant was 
pretty well di 
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repeat nothing about him, beloved as he is, and 
always will be by us, in spite of all that Mr Charles 
Reade has said against him. But, even thus curtailed, 
the wealth of material in this book is so prodigious, 
that we hardly know where to begin. The island of 
Ceylon abounds with animal life. The description of 
the creatures which make it their home (for why 
habitat ?) forms quite an epitome of Natural History. 
The trees are aii 
monkeys, — snakes—nay, fishes! A flock of 
monkeys take ion of a Palmyra palm, and 
so effectually will they crouch and conceal themselves 
among the leaves, that at the slightest alarm the 
whole party becomes invisible in an instant. The 
presence of a dog, however, excites such an irrepres- 
sible curiosity, that, in order to watch his move- 
ments, they will never fail to betray themselves.* 
A live dog is to them the same wonderful sight as 
a dead monkey is to other people. ‘He who has seen 
a white crow,’ says a Singhalese proverb, ‘the nest 
of a paddi bird, a straight coco-nut tree, or a dead 
monkey, is certain to live for ever.’ The remains of 
a monkey are not, they say, to be found in the forest. 
But there are more singular inhabitants of Ceylon 
trees than monkeys. The flying-foxes hang from them 
like fruit. The flight of these creatures is directed 
by means of a membrane attached to the inner side 
of each of the hind-legs, and kept distended at the 
lower extremity by a projecting bone, just as a fore- 
and-aft sail is distended by a ‘gaff. ‘Over the 
entire surface of the thin membrane of which they 
are formed, sentient nerves of the utmost delicacy are 
distributed, by means of which the animal is enabled 
during the darkness to direct its motions with 
security, avoiding objects against contact with which, 
at such times, its eyes and other senses would be 
insufficient to protect it.’ By day they suspend 
themselves from the highest branches of the silk- 
cotton trees, hanging by the claws of the hind-legs, 
with the head turned upwards, and pressing the chin 
against the breast. At sunset, taking wing, they 
hover, with a murmuring sound occasioned by the 
beating of their broad membraneous wings, around 
the fruit-trees, on which they feed till morning, 
when they resume their pensile attitude as before. 
They hang in such prodigious numbers, that the 
branches often give way beneath their accumulated 
weight. They fly in clouds as thick as bees or 
mi ‘When at rest or asleep, the disposition of 
the limbs of the flying-fox is most curious. At 
such times, it suspends itself by one foot only, 
bringing the other close to its side, and thus it 1s 
enabled to wrap itself in the ample folds of its wi 
which envelop it like a mantle, leaving only its 
upturned head uncovered. Its fur is thus protected 
from damp and rain, and to some extent its body is 
sheltered from the sun.. As it collects its food by 
means of its mouth, either when on the wing or when 
suspended within reach of it, the flying-fox is always 
more or less liable to have the spoil wrested from it 
by its intrusive companions before it can make good 
its way to some secure retreat in which to devour it 
unmolested. In such conflicts they bite viciously, 
tear each other with their hooks, and scream inces- 
santly, till, taking to flight, the persecuted one reaches 
some place of safety, where he hangs by one foot, 
and grasping the fruit he has secured in the claws 
and oj “as thumb of the other, he hastily reduces 
it to _——« with which he stuffs his cheek-pouches 
till they become distended like those of a monkey ; 
then suspended in safety, he commences to chew and 
suck thé juices, rejecting the refuse with his tongue.’ 


*In this way, too, these agile~creatures become the prey of 
the leopard ; his approach causes an instant and fearful excite- 
ment, which they manifest by loud ‘and incessant 

branch to branch. The 
and round the tree, till one or more of the poor creatures, 
by terror and exertion, falls down to be eaten. 


ve not only with birds, but with | familiar 


We regret to add that the flying-fox is strong) 
attracted to the coco-nut foot edions the mood 
when toddy is drawn for distillation, and exhibits at 
such times symptoms only too much resembling intoxi- 
cation. It cannot, it seems, be naturalised in d ; 
but why not try Scotland, and suspend the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act and the flying-fox oe ee 

One very tiny vat, well called the humble-bee, is so 
iliar and gentle that it will alight on the cloth 
during dinner, and manifests so little alarm that it 
seldom makes any effort to escape before a wine-glass 
can be inverted to secure it. Even this miniature 
creature, however, has its parasites, as other bats 
have, although they are excusable in his case upon the 
well-known ground of being ‘such very little ones.’ 
They are ed Nycteribia, and have three pair of 
legs, armed with claws, and equally distributed over 
the upper and under sides; the creature being thus 
enabled- to use them like hands, and to grasp the 
strong hairs above it while extracting its nourishment, 
It must look like the animated crest of the Isle of 
Man as it rolls along, ‘ hurling itself forward on hands 
and feet alternately, like a clown in a pantomime, and 
so swiftly that its speed is said to exceed that of 
any known insect.’ 

On the trees, too, the chameleon lies motionless on 
its branch, awaiting its insect prey. Instantly, on 
their appearance, its wonderful tongue comes into play. 
Though ordinarily concealed, it is capable of protru- 
sion till it exceeds in length the whole body of the 
creature. ‘No sooner does an incautious fly venture 
within reach, than the extremity of this erous 
weapon is disclosed, broad and cuneiform, and covered 
with a viscid fluid; and this, extended to its full 
length, is darted at its prey with an unerring aim, 
and redrawn within the jaws with a xapidity that 
renders the act almost invisible. Whilst the faculty 
of this creature to assume all the colours of the rain- 
bow has attracted the wonder of all ages, sufficient 
attention has hardly been given to the my Hp sym- 

thy which subsists between the two lobes of the 

rain and the two sets of nerves that permeate the 
opposite sides of its frame. Hence, not only has each 
of the eyes an action quite independent of the other, 
but one side of its body appears to be sometimes 
asleep whilst the other is vigilant and active; one 
will assume a green tinge, whilst the opposite one is 
red; and it is said that the chameleon is utterly 
unable to swim, from the incapacity of the muscles of 
the two sides to act in concert.’ 

By the side of the chameleon you will see leaves of 
every variety of hue, from the pale yellow of an open- 
ing bud to the rich green of the full-blown leaf, and 
the withered tint of decay ; and yet these may not be 
leaves, but only ‘walking leaves, insects in whose 
pee nature has exhibited her most cunning 

diwork. ‘So perfect is the imitation of a leaf in 
structure and articulation, that this amazing insect, 
when at rest, is almost undistinguishable from the 
foliage around. Not only are the wings modelled to 
resemble ribbed and fibrous follicles, but every joint 
of the legs is expanded , into a broad plait ike a 
half-opened leaflet. It rests on its abdomen, the legs 
serving to draw it slowly along, and thus the flatness 
of its attitude serves still further to add to the a) - 
ance of a leaf. One of the most marvellous incidents 
connected with its organisation was exhibited by one 
which I kept under a glass shade on my table. It 
laid a quantity of e that in colour and shape were 
not to be distinguished. from seeds, They were brown 
and pentangular, with a short stem, and slightly 
punctured at the intersections.’ 

In trees, the Ceylon spider weaves his net so 
that it will take your hat off as you ride by. He 
catches in it not only flies and cockroaches, but even 
small birds, such as humming-birds: one was once 
seen to attack a young sparrow, half-grown, and seize 
it by the thigh, which it sawed a ‘The savage. 
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then ht the bird by the throat, and put an end to 
its by cutting off its head.’ Nor need we 


wonder at these feats, when we ——- the legs of 
this spider will cover ‘an ordinary breakfast 4 
This is a dreadful i but it, is doubtless drawn 
from experience. At Ceylon entertainments, there 
are more objectionable intruders than he. It is one 
of the penalties you have to pay in return for luxu- 
riance of vegetation, for gory of landscape, for tropical 
wonders of all kinds. you breakfasted under a tree 
in Ceylon, you would probably get covered with ticks. 
‘These live in immense numbers in the jungle, and 
attaching themselves to the plants by the two fore- 
legs, lie in wait to catch at unwary animals as = 
pass. A shower of these diminutive vermin wi 
sometimes drop from a branch, if unluckily shaken, 
and disperse themselves over the body, each fastening 
on the neck, the ears, and eyelids, and inserting a 
barbed proboscis. They burrow with their heads 
pressed as far as practicable under the skin, causing a 
sensation of smarting, as if icles of red-hot sand 
had been scattered over the flesh. If torn from their 
hold, the suckers remain behind, and form an ulcer. 
The only safe expedient is to tolerate the agony of 
their penetration till a a of coco-nut oil, or the 
juice of a lime, can be applied, when these little furies 
drop off without further ill consequences. One very 

species, dappled with gray, attaches itself to the 

joes.’ These creatures are more terrible to our 
minds than even the leeches, which in Ceylon drive 
horses wild, and hang in bloody tassels from men’s 
legs, and although there is a picture in this volume 
of * Land-leeches in pursuit,’ which makes our blood 
run cold. 

A far more unexpected creature than even a tick, 
however, to meet with up a tree is the Anabas scan- 
dens, as Cuvier calls him. A perch in a tree one is 
indeed familiar with, as the twig selected by a bird of 
the air, but a climbing perch is a real novelty. We 
ourselves, who are fishermen, and have had some suc- 
cess with the minnow, honestly 6wn that we should 
be very much alarmed if a shoal of perch should 
ascend any tree upon which we chanced to be sitting. 
Our idea would certainly be that they were incited by 
the desire of vengeance, and not of getting water out 
of a hollow. Sir Emerson Tennent did not himself 
ever meet a perch under the above circumstances, but 
others have enjoyed that great advantage; among 
the rest, ‘ Daldorf communicates to Sir Joseph Banks, 
that in the year 1791 he had taken this fish from a 
moist cavity in the stem of a Palmyra palm that grew 
near a lake. He saw it, when already five feet above 
the d, struggling to ascend still higher; sus- 
——_ itself by its gill-covers, and bending its tail 
to the left, it fixed its —— in ——— of the 
bark, and sought by expanding its ly to urge its 
way ee its march was only arrested by the 
hand with which he seized it.’ 

As for ‘ fish out of water’ in Ceylon, they are almost 
as often met with as in their own element. The 
Anabas scandens, for instance, has his bones so dis- 
posed in plates and cells as to retain a supply of 
moisture, which, whilst he is crawling on dry land, 
exudes so as to keep his gills damp. ‘This little 
creature issues boldly from its native pools, and 
addresses itself to its toilsome march generally at 
ry or in the early morning, whilst the grass is 

damp with the dew; but in its distress, it is 
sometimes compelled to move by day, and Mr E. 
Layard on one occasion encountered a number of 
them travelling along a hot and dusty road under the 
mid-day sun.’ 

Descending from the trees, and committing ourselves 
to Ceylon terra firma, we find, not only on it, but under 
it, the most astonishing phenomena. 

Fish on the king’s highway (with the exception of 
pikes) are rare enough, but fish underground are 
rarer; yet it is certam that, in the dry season in 


Ceylon, fish secrete themselves in the earth at the 
bottom of the exhausted ponds, and there await the 
snseabel ths waler-ai te of the monsoon. 
It is quite usual in 
flat, and where 
natives in the hot season to dig for fish. ‘The clay, 
says an eye-witness, on one of these occasions, ‘ was 
firm but moist, and as the men flung out lumps of it 
with a spade, it fell to pieces, disclosing from 
nine to twelve inches long, which were full grown 
and healthy, and jumped on the bank when e 

to the sunlight.’ The fresh-water fish Am; ria 
glauca is found in great quantities in the rice-fields, 
where it burrows in this fashion, and at a consider- 
able depth in the mud deposits a bundle of e 
with a white calcareous shell, to the number of a 
hundred or more in each group. ‘A knowledge of 
this fact was turned to prompt account by Mr 
~— Layard when holding a judicial office at Point 
P in 1849. A native, who had been defrauded 
of his land, complained before him ef his neighbour, 
who, during his absence, had removed their common 
landmark, diverting the original water-course, and 
obliterating its traces by filling it up to a level with 
the rest of the field. Mr Layard directed a trench to 
be sunk at the contested spot, and discovering num- 
bers of the Ampullaria, the remains of the eggs and 
the living ani which had been buried for months, 
the evidence was so resistless as to confound the 
wrong-doer, and terminate the suit.’ 

Mr Emerson Tennent ap to believe that this 
self-sepulture of the fish and subsequent reappearance 
immediately after rain, is the explanation of the 
so-called » neon of fishes. They come from the 
earth, and not from the air, it seems. Alligators 
bury themselves in mud during the dry season in a 
similar manner. ‘At Arne-tivoe, in the eastern pro- 
vince, whilst riding across the hed bed of the 
tank, I was shewn the Sa ill bearing the form 
and impress of a crocodilé, oft of which the animal 
had been seen to emerge the day before. A story 
was also related to me of officer attached to the 
department of the surveyd.-general, who, havi 
pitched his tent in a similar position, was distur’ 
during the night by feeling a movement of the earth 
below his bed, from which, on the following day, a 
crocodile emerged, making its appearance from beneath 
the matting, ‘If it was our lot to dwell in Ceylon,’ 
said we, upon a narration, ‘we would 
never sleep out of a ock.’ But then, we fo 
those Geckoes, ‘the most familiar of the lizard class,’ 
which, being furnished with pads to each toe, are 
enabled to ascend ae meee walls, and adhere to 
glass and ceilings. ‘In a boudoir where the ladies of 
my family spent their evenings, one of these familiar 
and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place 
behind a gilt picture-frame. Punctually as the 
candles were lighted, it made its appearance on the 
wall, to be fed with its accustomed crumbs; and if 
neglected, it reiterated its sharp, quick call of chic, 
chic, chit, till attended to. It was of a delicate y 
colour, tinged with pink; and having by accident 
fallen on a work-table, it fled, leaving part of its tail 
behind it,.which, however, it reproduced within less 
than a Wonth.’ 

The geckoes, however, are welcome guests com 
with the crows. All day long in Ceylon these birds 
are watching for offal from the kitchen, or superin- 
tending the operations of the dining-room; and as 
doors and windows are necessarily opened to relieve 
the heat, nothing is more common than the passage of 
a crow across the room, lifting on the wing some ill- 
guarded morsel from the dinner-table. o article, 
however unpromising its quality, provided only it 
be portable, can with safety be left in any 
apartment accessible to them. The contents of ladies’ 
work-boxes, kid gloves, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
vanish instantly if exposed near a window or open 
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door. They open reels to ascertain the con- 
tate; hey ON le @ knot on a napkin if it 
encloses anything eatable, and a crow been 
known to extract the peg which fastened the lid of a 
basket in order to plunder the provender within. 

‘On one occasion, a nurse seated in a = adjoin- 
ing regimental mess-room, was terrified by seeing 
a bloody clasp-knife drop from the air at her feet ; 
but the m was explained on learning that a 
crow, which had been watching the colt cis in, 
mince-meat, had seized the moment when his head 
was turned to off the knife.’ If one crow 
cannot get a bone away from a dog, another will come 
and divert the animal’s attention till his black con- 
federate succeeds. They are as cunning as the jackals, 
and that is saying a great deal. The jackal having 
hidden his game in the jungle, will issue therefrom 
with an air of easy indifference, and if a man or an 
other enemy be in sight, will seize a coco-nut hus 
or any other worthless thing in his mouth, and fly at 
full speed, as if eager to carry off the pretended prize, 
returning for the real booty at some more convenient 
season. 

Ceylon differs greatly from that island, the his- 
torian of which, under the head of Snakes, informs 
us that there are no snakes. There is scarce any 
place, indeed, in which you can lie down, and be quite 
secure of not being visited by these reptiles. ey 
come on board the very ships off the coast, by climb- 
ing up their cables ; and if the stranger be a cobra, 
there is this cheerful fact to be kept in mind, that its 
companion is perfectly certain to be found in the 
same place. 

But let us once more forget these disagreeables in 
the almost magic beauties that charm ear and eye, on 
every side, in this fair island. Beneath the waters of 
Lake Ballicalea, there is music nightly, as in a café 
chantant, and always most sutellens and distinct 
when the moon is at the full. ‘In the evening, when 
the moon rose, I took a boat, and accompanied the 
fishwomen to the spot. We rowed about two hundred 
yards north-east of the jetty by the fort-gate; there 
was not a breath of wind or a ripple except those 
caused by the dip of our oars. On coming to the 
point mentioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in 

uestion. They came up from the water like the gentle 
thrills of a musical chord, or the faint vibrations of 
a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed by a moistened 
finger. it was not one sustained note, but a multitude 
of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in itself; the 
sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass. 
applying the ear to the woodwork of the boat, the 
vibration was greatly increased in volume. The 
sounds varied considerably at different points as we 
moved across the lake, as if the number of the animals 
from which they proceed was greatest in particular 
ts; and occasionally we rowed out of hearing of 
them altogether, until, on returning to the — 
locality, the sounds were at once renewed.’ ese 
sounds are supposed to proceed from mollusca, called 
‘ erying-shells,’ and not from some + -¥ Sabrina 
ol her mermaidens. Scarce less from fairy-land 
must appear the flight of flamingoes, which, from 
their colour and mili order, are called by the 
natives ‘English soldier-birds;’ their strong wings 
beating the air with a sound like thunder, and as they 
soar overhead, the flock which ap almost 
white but a moment before, conve into crimson 
by the sudden display of the red lining of their wings. 


But neither beast nor bird in Ceylon, beautiful and 
singular as they are, can compare in rarity and splen- 
dour with its insects. ‘In the solitude of the forests, 
there is a perpetual music from their soothing and 
melodious hum, which frequently swells to a startling 
sound as the cicada trills his sonorous drum on the 
sunny bark of some tall tree. At morning, the dew 
hangs in diamond drops on the threads and gossamer 
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which the spiders suspend across e pathway ; 
and above the pool, dragon-flies of more metallic 
lustre flash in the early sunbeams. The earth teems 
with countless ants, which emerge from beneath its 
surface, or make their devious highways to ascend to 
their nests in the trees. Lustrous beetles with their 
golden elytra bask on the leaves, whilst minuter 
species dash through the air in circles which the ear 
can follow by the booming of their tiny hae = Butter- 
flies of large size and gorgeous colouring flutter over 
the endless expanse of flowers, and at times the 
extraordinary sight presents itself of flights of these 
delicate wen et rere | of a white or pale-yellow 
hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of such pro- 
ious extension as to occupy hours and even p mat 
uninterruptedly in their passage—whence coming, no 
one knows; whither going, no one can tell. As day 
declines, the moths issue from their retreats, the 
crickets add their shrill voices to swell the din; and 
when darkness descends, the eye is charmed with 
the millions of emerald lamps lighted up by the fire- 
flies amidst the surrounding gloom.’ 
is charming book concludes with an account of 
the Rotifer, a singular creature, which, though it can 
only truly live in water, inhabits the moss on house- 
tops, dying each time the sun dries up its place of 
retreat, to revive as often as a shower of rain supplies 
it with the moisture essential to its existence ; thus 
employing several years to exhaust the eighteen days 
of life which nature has allotted to it. One savant 
kept some dead rotifera for twenty-seven years with- 
out moistening in any way the substance in which 
they lay, and at the end of that time they recovered, 
upon being immersed in a little water. This must 
surely have been more satisfactory to them than if 
they had lived their little span of life all at once. 

If we ourselves, like rotifera, were limited to but 
eighteen days of existence, we can only say in con- 
clusion, that, if we had the choice, we would elect 
to pass one of them at least in company with Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s Natural History of Ceylon. 


AFTER LONG YEARS 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


Ovr new life at the Grange—so they called our house 
—was very still and unc i All the day long, 
my lady upon her sofa by the window, or, in 
sunny weather, sat under the old cedar-tree, while I 
inking and wishing for one 
thing only—her comfort and relief. We heard little 
of what went on in the world beyond our gate. I 
knew, indeed, that Mr Ravensbourne came to the 
Hall a few weeks after we left it; but it was some 
time before I saw him, for I rarely left my lady even 
to go to the village, and he never came to our house. 
One day, however, to my ay oe she said to me: 
‘I should like to see Jasper Ravensbourne.’ So he 
was sent for, and he came. He was very much 
altered since I had last seen him, and altered for 
the worse. That lowering look had deepened in 
his face; the lips were pale and compressed; and 
though his manner was less surly, yet I liked him no 
better than of old. I think he was startled when he 
saw my lady. When they last parted, she had been 
radiant with beauty and joy; now, as he looked at 
the wasted form before him, his cheek grew pale, and 
he leaned against a chair for su 
little ; and except for the shri 
he watched m Y: there was no pity or 
about him. en he rose to go, my lady sai 
wistfully at him: ‘You had a brother and a little 
nephew once, Jasper ; for their sakes, wr let me 
care for you.’ But he only drew his hand from hers, 
and without a word, turned away, and never came 


again. 
In the village he won no love, for he shut himself 
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up, except when some of his foreign friends came 
over to hunt and shoot with him ; and though eogre 
away money plentifully, he never heeded who it. 

at the , everything was changed. He had 
fi up the rooms afresh, and had cut down trees 
in the park to raise money for the furnishing. It 
went to my heart to see the loads of timber going 
through the village, and to remember how the ol 
squire never would have a tree touched. The servants 
had nearly all left; all the stablemen, and among 
them my old enemy Foster, and most of the women ; 
but Mrs Weston was still there—not in the house, 
though, but lodge-keeper at the gate, and she had 
her little girl now living at home with her. It used 
to aoe to see her standing at the gate; for my 
lady always said in old times that I must live 
there when I was past service ; and the sight of her 
always reminded me how things had changed. I 
believe she had the place as a reward for remaining 
at the Hall; for Mr Ravensbourne had been ve 
vexed at so many leaving. In spite of her oaks 
fortune, she looked as low-spirited and nervous as 
ever; and did not seem to find much comfort in her 
child, fond though she was of her. 

I was standing at our parlour-window one day 
watching Sally Weston, a nice bright-faced little girl, 
running merrily along to school with her work- in 
her hand, and wondering how the child kept up her 
spirits with such a sad mother, when suddenly she 
jumped from the raised footpath to cross the road, 
just as a cart came rattling down the hill; and 
whether she lost her balance in the jump, or was 
startled at the driver’s shout, I don’t know, but down 
she fell, and the wheel passed over her. I cried out; 
and my lady started up; and before I had time to 
think, we were both in the road beside the little girl. 
She was not insensible, though seemingly a good deal 
hurt and frightened; and as others gathered round, 
something was said about carrying her to the doctor’s. 

Bom lady spoke: ‘My house is nearer; bring her 
there. 

So they carried her in, and laid her on the sofa, 
while some one fetched the doctor, and my lady sat 
by her, striving to soothe her fright. It was she who 
first remembered to send for the mother, and it 
seemed as if pity and anxiety had given her for the 
time new — . The injury proved but slight ; and 
when the mother came in with a- white face, and 
bending over her, asked tremblingly if she was much 
hurt, the little thing was able to smile up in her 
face ; and Mrs Weston turned to my lady with low 
but earnest thanks. ‘Isn’t she kind?’ I heard the child 
whisper ; but her mother only kissed her, and hid her 
face in the pillow. 

*There’s not much the matter, I trust,’ my lady 
said gently ; ‘but it is a pity to disturb her: let her 
stay here to-night, and go home to-morrow.’ 

it of this Mrs Weston would not hear. In vain 
we reminded her that the drive was a long one. 
She seemed now, that her alarm was stilled, only 
anxious to get the child away, and insisted on return- 
ing at once ; and half an hour later they were off in a 
borrowed cart. 

I have said that there was little change in our 
life; but now, as the months rolled on, I began to 
fancy that there was a change which it chilled my 
blood to think about, for I thought my lady was 
dying. Little by little, she had grown weaker and 

inner ; and though my fears sometimes left me for 
a time, they ever came back. She was very patient, 
very yy now; happier, too, I thought, as though 
she felt she would soon be with her boy. She lay 
for hours sometimes i a few words, but 
more often musing, and ever in her hand, or on her 
lap, a sketch, made long ago, of a baby-face with 
laughing blue eyes and en curls. I was not the 
only one who noticed the change; Jessie saw it ; and 
Mr i , too, when he came down from time 


to time. No one else ever came. My lady had been 
an only child, and her parents had long since died, so 
she was almost alone in the world, and there would be 
few of her own kin to grieve over her death. But to 
me the fear was too terrible for words, for she was 
all the world to me. My own people had died, and 
been scattered over the world; and though I had 
sorrowed for each, I had always turned to her, and 
been comforted. I was fifty now, and ever since my 
phen. I had lived among the Ravensbournes, and 
oved them ; and of all the Ravensbournes, she was 
the dearest and the best. 


CHAPTER VL 


After this change became clear to me, I never left 
my lady when I could help it; and it was with much 
doubt that I made up my mind one summer evening, 
about nine months after little Sally’s accident, to 
to Mrs Weston’s on the morrow about some needle- 
work which I wanted her to undertake for me. She 
no longer lived at the lodge; for some reason—I did 
not know what—she had moved to a lonely ona 
quite on the other side of the park, and little Sally 
had left off coming to the Ravensbourne school. 

I was sitting that night in my lady’s room, my 
work in my hand, and listening anxiously to her 
restless movements. It was growing late, but yet 
I could not bear to leave her, for this evening I had 
thought her feebler than usual. Long I listened, and 
iheniomnad back in my chair, thinking over the years 
we had spent together, until, tired and exhausted by 
the heat, I fell asleep. I must have slept some hours, 
for when I woke, my lady’s watch pointed to four 
o'clock. I went softly to the open window; a faint 
gleam of light was in the sky, and a cool breeze blew 
upon my brow. I stood a few minutes enjoying it, and 
was just about to draw the curtain, and go to my own 
room, when a sound below startled me, and looki 
down into the garden I saw standing close by the gate 
a figure gazing intently at the house. My heart gave 
a bound of terror, for we were three lonely women ; 
but as the person came softly forward, I saw that 
there was no cause for fear, though much for wonder, 
for it was a child who crept silently towards the door. 
Quietly crossing the room, I stole down stairs, opened 
the door, though cautiously, for I thought there might 
be others concealed, and called: ‘ Who’s there ?’ 

There was a minute’s silence, then a quivering voice 
answered ; ‘ Please, ma’am, it’s me—Sally Weston ;’ 
and as she spoke, the child came close up to me, and 
I saw that it was indeed Mrs Weston’s daughter. 

The poor littie thing was trembling with fright, and 
sobbing bitterly. Fearing that she would rouse my 
lady, I drew her in‘ hastily, fastened the door, and 
then leading her to the kitchen, asked why she came. 

It was some time before she could falter out: ‘O 
ma’am, mother’s so ill ; she says she’s dying ; and she 
would not let me fetch any one but you. She made 
me come to you, though it was all dark, and I was so 
frightened ; and she wants you to go to her, and she is 
all alone.’ 

There came over me a strange feeling that I must 
go at once, spite of the hour, my lady, and every- 
thing. I could not think calmly, for the impulse was 
too strong, and I hastily wrapped a cloak round me, 
and fastened on an old bonnet which -2 in the 
kitchen. Then I paused to think. M y would 
probably not need me for some hours; Jessie was fast 
asleep. At first, I thought of rousing her; but my 
e neg enn. gy eng corps Ens. 

illing to speak of it, and + perhaps be bac 
befote she came down stairs; if not, I could explain 
when I returned ; and so I set out, locking the door, 


and carrying off the key. T er, the child and I 
went id down the road till we came to the | - 
and 1 was just about to turn into the par 


te, 
«and she stopped me with her hand on my arm: 
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«Mother said I wasn’t to let any one see you; so 
we'll come this way, please ;’ and she pointed up a lane 
running just outside the park paling. A feeling of 
fear again came over me for a minute as I wondered 
at this mystery, and whether any harm could be 
meant me ; but a second thought made me ashamed of 
my cowardice, and I steadily followed my little guide, 
till at length crossing a stile, we turned into the park 
just within sight of the low-thatched cottage, and 
passing through the plantation, came out on to the open 
ground. The dew lay thick upon the grass, and beside 
ourselves, there was no living creature stirring within 
sight. Our walk had been a long one, and we met 
noone. Now the child’s pace quickened, and my heart 
beat fast as we reached the door, for now that I was 
there, the recollection of all Mrs Weston’s odd ways 
crowded on my mind. The girl hurriedly unlocked the 
door, whispered me to follow, and ran up the creaking 
stairs into the room where I had once before been. The 
sick woman lay with her pallid face turned to the door, 
and as I entered she exclaimed : ‘I thought you would 
come too late. I thought I should die without seeing 
you.’ Every feature was quivering with excitement ; 

ut as the child flung herself sobbing on the bed, the 
mother’s voice softened: ‘Nay, Sally, don’t cry. I told 
you it must come soon, and you ’ve been a good girl to 
me, far better than I deserved ; so kiss me now, dear, 
and go down, for I must speak to Hannah Pearce 
alone.’ The little girl still lingered, till I promised to 
call her if her mother grew worse, and then she slowly 
went. Mrs Weston did not speak at once, but lay 
with one hand pressed to her forehead, the other 
clutching the bedclothes for some minutes, then she 
said feebly : ‘I’ve been ill very long. I knew the 
end was coming, but this is sudden. Pain and 
trouble, pain and trouble have brought me to it,’ she 
repeated. There was another pause, then her lips 
moved, and she broke out: ‘ Never mind me; I have 
so much to tell you, and my head is so confused ; the 
made me keep it, but I dare not go to my grave wi 
that on my mind. Did any one see you come?’ she 
continued suddenly. I told her not a soul had been 
about ; that it was still very early. ‘Ah,’ she said, 
*if Mr Ravensbourne only knew, he would have killed 
you before he would have let you come to me. He 
made me live here, to be out of your way, and he 
threatened dreadful things then if I ever saw you; 
ah me!’ 

I was wondering in my mind what it could signify 
to Mr Ravensbourne, when she went on: ‘ When 
your lady was so kind to my Sally, she little thought 
what I had done to her’ ‘To her?’ I exclaimed. 
*Yes,’ she said solemnly; ‘she never knew what 
pecame of Master Gerald, but I knew only too well.’ 
A sick horror came over me, and for a minute I could 
neither speak nor move. At last I gasped out: ‘ Was 
it you who took him away?’ and she slowly answered 
‘Yes.’ I struggled and laboured for breath, and got 
out the words: ‘Is he alive?’ and her answer came : 
*He is alive.’ It was too much; I sank down beside 
the bed, and for some minutes I seemed to know 
nothing. 


CHAPTER VIL 


I did not faint : though for a time my brain whirled, 
and my senses seemed going, yet through all I had 
one feeling—that each moment was more precious 
than gold, and this brought thought and speech back 
to me. I lifted up my head, and passionately bade 
her tell me all. There was a moment’s silence, which 
I could scarcely bear, and then she began. 

‘You remember when I came to Ravensbourne, and 
said I was a widow and a dressmaker. Both were lies; 
for I had never been a dressmaker, and my husband 
was then living at Ravensbourne, and his name was 
Foster.—You start ; wait to hear all, and then say if 
you can pity me. Wicked as I am, if it had not been 
for that man, ill might never have happened, for I 


was innocent and happy in the days when I was a 
‘oung farm-servant down in the west; but I married 

im, and then my misery . Yet I bore all 
Lapras 6 for the sake of my two children, till he left 
me, and took service as a gentleman’s valet, and 
went off to France with him. I did not know it till 
afterwards ; and there was I left in England penniless 
with my little babies to keep. I worked early and 
late for them, but I could earn little ; and very soon I 
heard them wail for bread, which I could not give 
them. My heart was nearly breaking, when a - 
bour offered to take the children for a year, while I 
went to earn a living in service, and, if possible, to 
find ~ husband. She was a hard, rough woman, 
and ed large payments out of my ; but 
what could I do? So I left my precious children with 
her, and easily found a place as maid to a lady just 
going to Paris. I told her my story, and she was 
very kind in helping me ; and at last, after long seek- 
ing, I found my bed He had left his first 
master, and was now with an English gentleman 
living in Paris. He was very angry with me for 
following him abroad, and swore that he would help 
neither me nor the children. Still I stayed, hoping 
he might soften, though I seldom managed to see 
him ; and at last, when I had been there about five 
months, it seemed as if my hopes had come to 
pass, for he came to me, and told me kindly that he 
wanted me to leave my mistress, and engage «myself 
to his master. How light my poor heart grew; and 
though my mistress distrusted my husband, and 
warned me, yet I went with him gladly. 

‘Well, I saw my new master, Mr Ravensbourne, 
and he took me at once, and for three days all went 
on quietly ; and then I spoke again to my husband, 
and begged and prayed him with many tears to come 
back to England with me. He said little at the 
time ; but the next day, when I was busy with m: 
work, my master sent for me, and when I went to his 
study, my husband was with him. They were talk- 
ing together, but stop as I came in, and I stood 
silent and frightened, I don’t know why. My master 
had seemed stern and hard when first I saw him, but 
I thought him more so now, as he told me in a harsh 
voice that he knew my wishes, and would engage 
that my husband should agree to them if I in return 
would promise to do something for him. I listened 
with a fresh hope in my heart, and answered that I 
would do anything, if only my husband would come 
home with me to our children. Mr Ravensbourne 
looked at him, and then my husband came up to me 
and said that he would do what I pleased if I 
obeyed Mr Ravensbourne. I saw there was some- 
thing still to be told, though I little dreamed what it 
was, and again I earnestly promised to do my eee 
Then Mr Ravensbourne walked to the door, bolted it, 
and coming up to me, said, that I must first take an 
oath that, whether or no I did his will, I would never 
reveal it to living man; and oh, I took that dreadful 
oath, and now I am breaking it. 

‘I can’t tell you how he then told me the wicked 
deed he had planned—that I should steal a little 
child from his _— I refused with horror, in spite 
of my husband’s passion and Mr Ravensbourne’s 
cold anger. Then they tried another plan; they 
reminded me of my children, and held out fair 
promises of a home and money to feed and clothe 
them ; and Mr Ravensbourne told me that the boy 
would be safe and well cared for, and that all he 
wanted was to get possession of Ravensbourne, and 
he bade me decide whether some one else should be 
chosen to carry him off, and I still live on in wretched- 
ness, away from my children, or whether I would do 
this, and have them with me. Then I yielded with 
bitter grief and shame; and Mr Ravensbourne told 
me I should be well rewarded; but looking darkl 
at me, added: “But if you fail me now, you 
suffer for it bitterly through your children.” O the 
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miserable days that followed! I dared not draw back, 
for his fierce words made me tremble for my own boy 
and girl, over whom I knew he could have power 
my husband, and yet the thought of the 
deed to be done was with me day and night. Gradu- 
ally I got used to it. Sorrow had hardened me ; and 
the remembrance of how little amy one had cared 
when my children were starving, e me harder still. 
At the end of three weeks, I came back to d, 
and there I found my darling boy dying. I do not 
know that he had been ill-treated ; but it was the 
last ~ in my cup; and I went down to Ravens- 
bourne, longing to do my work, and have my child 
with me, for I was well-nigh desperate at leaving him. 
I was to set up as a dressmaker in the vi till I 
could get a place at the house ; and I was still there 
when my husband got engaged as groom. Two months 
after, I came ; but my heart smote me afresh when I 
saw that gentle lady and her child ; and I could never 
bear to look at them afterwards. I think if my 
husband had not been there, I should have given up 
my place, but I feared him so. Well, at last he told 
me it must be done at once, lest the old squire should 
die first, and then there might have been suspicion. 
He would not tell me where he meant to take the 
child ; but he swore that he was not going to harm 
it, and added, laughing, that neither Mr Ravensbourne 
nor he had any notion of risking their necks in the 
matter. He had asked for a holiday for that day, 
and meant to hire a cart at Hillborough, under pre- 
tence of driving to York and back, and then come 
and wait outside in the darkness for me to bring the 
boy to him; and now, how was the child to be got 
out of the house? When it came to that, my husband 
looked at me and said : “ You are clever enough; you 
can plan it if you choose, and to-night you must 
choose ; so now go, and let me know within an hour 
when I am to wait.” We had been talking 


y 
ed, a way came. into 
my head. I stopped a little, but remembered: my sick 
boy, and that some one else would do it if I did 
not; and turning back, bade my husband be at the 
laundry-door at nine o'clock. 

That afternoon, when I came to your room, I had 
heard Master Gerald crying to go to the water, and 
that first put it into my head to pretend that he had 
drowned himself. The evening came, and I stayed in 
my lady’s room, filling the large wicker-baskets with 
clothes. I heard her go to the nursery and call you, 
and then she went down, and the nurse came and went 
again. Now was my time ; no one was likely to come 
up again oe then, and I knew the servants were at 
supper. listened at the door: all was quiet, and 
catching up my baskets, I hurried into the nursery. 
The child slept soundly, and hardly stirred as I lifted 
him from his crib, and laid him in the basket 
among the clothes. Then I threw some mure over 
him, and with des strength lifted the basket, 
and carried it off to the laundry. As I put my burden 
down, the latch of this door was li and my 
husband looked in. I pointed to the basket, and he 
a up to it, and tossed off the clothes. The 

was roused, and turned ly round, but in an 
instant my husband had caught him up, pressed him 
so close against his shoulder that he could neither 
struggle nor scream, and carried him away. I could 
bear no more, and catching up the little scarlet cloak 
which I had brought on purpose, I fled back, and 
threw it blindly into the stream, and as I did so, I 
heard the faint rattle of the wheels as the cart drove 
off. Then I remembered that the light was still 
burning in the laundry, and running back, I turned 
all the clothes on to the shelf, put out the lantern, 
locked the door, and returned to the house. It seemed 
as if a wild courage had come to me, for I went 


calmly in to supper, and talked and laughed as though 
salbin bod bunamesd, 3 seer er, a0 then, hen Y 
felt the agony that has never left me since. My 
wickedness did not even do me the r service [ 
had hoped, for the vi next day I heard that my 
boy was dead. He died while I was selling m 
very soul for his sake. Ah, how often I longed to tell, 
but dared not, for my husband told me I could never 
prove it, and should only be shut up as a mad woman, 
since I could not tell any one where to find the child. 
Then Mr Ravensbourne came to England, and gave 
me a house and money, and sent for Sally; rg he 
said the same things to me when he first came, and 
again after Sally's accident, and twice since when he 
has been here, for they have always doubted me, 
and dared not send me away out of their sight. Ah, 
I used to fear to see you, lest he should know; and 
then the thought of that dear lady’s kindness to Sally 
was like > aoe to me. I have only seen my 
husband once for three years; for Mr Ravensbourne 
thought it safe that he should go, and right glad he 
was to be rid of me.’ 

There was a sound down stairs, and Mrs Weston 
sprang up in bed. ‘Tell me,’ I said in agony, ‘only 
tell me where the child is?’ 

Her eyes were glazing, and her breath came short : 
‘He is at Stapleford, in Hampshire. They think I 
don’t know ; but it chanced that the post-boy one da; 
gave me a letter that was meant for my husban 
and I found out by that. Stay, look in yon chest—in 
the left-hand corner there’s a little box with a key 
in it.’ 

I found it, and brought it to her. She lifted the 
lid, and within lay a worn letter. She passed it into 
my hand. ‘Take it, and find him out ; and oh, forgive 
me, and be kind to my poor Sally.’ 

I hastily called the child, for the woman was going 
fast, and did not know her. Once more she ped : 
‘Don’t visit it on Sally ;’ and five minutes , she 
lay a co in my arms. I closed the eyes which 
had been looking so beseechingly into mine, com 
her figure, and then turned to go, for I not 
delay a moment. I could not take the poor sobbing 
child with me, but promised to send some one at once ; 
and then putting the precious letter in my bosom, I 
hurried out of the house. On I went as fast as my 
feet would go, meeting no one, till just as I crossed the 
stile one of the keepers passed near, and gave me 
good-morning. I had no voice to answer, and rushed 
on. At first, my mind was in such tumult that I 
could not think, and could scarcely feel, but gradually 
it grew more clear ; and by the time I unlatched the 

en-gate, I had decided what to do. I must go and 
nd the child. Hampshire seemed like the Indies to 
me ; still I knew it was near London, and I must go at 
once there. I dared not write or lose an hour, for Mr 
Ravensbourne might hear of my visit. So I unlocked 
the house-door, and went straight to the kitchen, 
where Jessie was singing over her work. I only told 
her I must go at once on a journey, and begged her 
to ask no questions, and say nothing about it till I 
came back, only to take the greatest care of my lady. 
Then I went to my own room, counted ~~ oo of 
money, made up a bundle of clothes, and last of all, 
knocked at my lady’s door. She was awake; and 
standing by her bedside, I told her that I had just 
heard news that would force me to leave her for a 
few days, and I asked her to spare me at once. Isaw 
her surprise. 

‘Can’t you tell me about it, Hannah?’ she asked. 

‘ Not now, dear lady ; some day perhaps I may, but 
I have no right to speak of it now ; only I must make 
a long journey, and I have but very little money.’ 

She pointed to the table. ‘There is my purse; 
use it as you like ; only come back soon, and kiss me 
before you go.’ 

I bent over her, and for a moment I could scarcely 
keep back my tears, as I looked into her sweet sad 
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face. I had no gloomy fears for her now. She could 
not be going to die just when I was bringing her back 
her child. I would not take a cart to Hillborough, 
lest it should raise a talk in the village; so I walked 
by quiet lanes as fast as I could, only stopping as I 
turned out of the main street, to beg a neighbour to 

to the cottage in the park, for that Mrs Weston 
had been very ill the night before. The sun shone 
brightly as I got into Hillborough, and in an hour’s 
time a cart was carrying me towards York ; while I 
leaned back, trying to believe that Gerald was indeed 
alive, and thinking of all that had happened. It 
seemed months since I had slept so quietly in my 
lady’s room, and now how much there was still to be 
done. I must make my way to London, find Mr 
Harrington, and him to help; but oh! if I should 
not be in time ; and again and again I looked back to 
see if I was followed. Late at night, we got into York. 
The coach started at six Gdletk in the morning, so 
till then I must wait; and finding a decent lodging, I 
tried to sleep. But it was hopeless ; the thought that 
my lady might again be happy, that our darling was 
living, made me dizzy; and I paced the room, now 
emer 3 their meeting, now shuddering as I remem- 

ed Jasper Ravensbourne. His brother’s words came 
to my mind, and I thought how little he had dreamed 
of such cruelty as this. At length the morning 
dawned, and we were off, and drawing every minute 
nearer to London. That day passed, and the night 
drew towards a close, and my mind was more at rest, 
for we were only forty miles from London. The 
or was drawing on, and I had closed my eyes, 
and leaned back to rest my aching head, when a shout 
from behind roused me. e coach drew to one side, 
a travelling-carriage with four horses dashed by, 
and within it sat, as I saw in that instant, Mr Ravens- 
bourne. The lamp shone full on his face ; our eyes 
met, and I saw he knew me, and the next moment 
they were lost in the darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The terrible despair of that moment I can never 
for, To lose all when it was almost in my grasp; 
to feel that my journey, which had seemed so suc- 
cessful, was now hopeless, was more than I could bear ; 
and sick at heart, 1 pressed my forehead against the 
window as the coach rumbled on. Ten miles more, 
and then it stopped, and a rough country lad handed 
up a folded paper, calling out that a gentleman left it 
with him for a person in the coach. ‘Hannah Pearce’ 
read out the guard, and I claimed it. Inside were 
these words : ‘ My horses travel faster than yours. It 
is worse than useless for you to go on, since nothin 
would so instantly destroy the object of your journey. 
Should I take the warning? I shuddered at his 
threat ; for I felt that now, on the brink of discovery, 
he would stop at nothing. Yet I could not return 
home without an effort. y took out the letter which 
I had carried in my bosom, and looked at it. It was 
ill-spelt and ill-written, and there was little in it 
beyond a demand for money for the child’s keep, and 
at the end the signature—‘ Redfern’—and the 
address. No, I must go on there, even if I arrived 
too late. I longed to scream—to lash the horses, the 
men—anything. Yet there I sat, my hands clenched, 
my eyes staring out into the darkness, while the 
coach crept on, oh, so slowly! It was night now, and 
we were close on London, when in the road before us 
I heard shouts, and saw lights gleaming. A number 
of dark figures were standing round a broken carriage 
and fallen horse, and as we drove up, one spran 
forward from the group and hailed the driver. I di 
not hear his wo but I knew the voice well, and 
with intense thankfulness I heard the answer : ‘ No 
room ; after time.’ Another instant, and we were 

For a while I trembled lest we should stop for 
, but no; the lights grew dim, onl wowuediliking 


our way to London, leaving Jasper Ravensbourne 
behind. I heard one of my fellow- 
guess that if he were’ in haste the peated ome 
mount one of the horses, and ride on. I knew he 
might even now be close upon us, but I could think 
od, more—all — = dream wo owe I ae 
imly springing from the coach, and nothing her, 
till ous follo i wah pm through noisy crowded 
streets. I suppose i given him the right address, 
but I don’t know, for all was mist till I stood 
in Mr Harri ’s dining-room, and told my tale. 
At first, I think, he fancied me mad; but when he 
had looked at the letters, he sprang up. ‘ You have 
done well, nobly ; but now not a minute must be lost.’ 
He rang, gave his orders, and in an hour he and I 
were on our way again. I was utterly worn out now, 
past fear or hope, as I leaned back hardly able even to 
answer Mr Harrington’s rapid questions. The gray 
morning light had dawned on us, when his hand 
—— mine, and mt said aes ‘We are at 
Stapleford,’ and pointed to a peaceful country village 
that lay before us. We drew up at a roadside inn; 
he inquired for any person bearing the name of Red- 
fern, and they shewed us a farmhouse on the hill- 
side. Then Mr Harrington said he would go on alone, 
and left me sitting in the i 

My weariness was over now, and I sat up, every 
nerve quivering with impatience. Hours seemed to 
have passed over me, when I turned my head, for the 
sixth time, to look along the road we had travelled ; 
and there, there on the brow of the hili was Mr 
Ravensbourne’s carriage. It was far off, but I knew 
the yellow wheels; and oh, if it should be here before 
we got off ! The people of the house were his friends ; 
they would never give up the boy if he resisted. I 
could not wait there ; ~ bidding the postboy drive 
up the narrow lane towards the farmhouse, I sat 
straining my eyes after the distant carriage. The 
lane was sheltered by trees, and they could scarcely 
see our chaise, I knew, as yet; but they were coming 
on fast. What should Ido? I dared not go up to 
the farm, lest they should suspect; but at last I 
heard welcome steps ; there were voices, and Mr Har- 
rington turned the corner with another, who seemed 
a farmer, and between them walked the boy we had 
mourned for three years—taller, browner, and in dif- 
ferent dress, but still my own little master. I dared 
make no sign, for the man was eyeing me with doubt- 
ful glances, while Mr Harrington quietly — the 
boy in, and pressed something into the farmer’s hand. 
Then he gave the order to drive on, and as we turned 
I saw the yellow wheels for an instant the 
trees. We were just off, when the man called after 
us with a question. Mr Harrington answered, and 
the carriage stopped: then it was off again, and we 
were driving down the lane. I clutched Mr Harring- 
ton’s hand, and hoarsely whispered: ‘He is coming 
up the lane; we can never get past, unless we turn 
another way.” He understood in a moment. A 
little further on was another lane, branching off to 
the right, and leading towards London. Hf we could 
only reach it in time! Mr Harrington stood up, bade 
the postboy whip on his horses, and turn to the right. 
We reached it—we were round the corner, and gal- 
loping on; then we both looked back. The yellow 
carriage passed the entrance to the lane before we 
were out of sight, but no one looked out of it, or saw 
us. We were safe! and falling back in the chaise, I 
fainted away. 

It was long before I came to myself, feeling the cool 
air blowing on my brow, and Mr Harrington’s voice 
speaking kindly. I oma my eyes in bewilderment, 
and there sat my darling Gerald, looking at me with 
wondering frightened eyes. We were near London, 
but we had come by by-lanes part of the way, to 
avoid Mr Ravensbourne. All was safe, as Mr Harring- 
ton assured me; and I believed him. Gradually, the 
child seemed to know me, and clung to me I 
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kissed and fondled him, looking up at me with his 
mother’s eyes. . We settled that I should go home 
first to prepare my lady; and after a night’s rest at 
Mr Harrington’s, [ started, and on wo — evening 
after my departure, I in passed the little green 
gate, and oh, how hap ions ! My lady gave a cry 
of pleasure at the sight of me, and holding out her 
hands, drew me to her. She asked a few questions, 
but I only said that all was right, and I would 
tell her to-morrow ; and so we for the night, 
for I could not trust myself just then to speak the 
joyful news. 

All the next morning, I kept as much as pos- 
sible away from her, lest the strange joy in my 
manner should reveal anything too soon. I heard 
from Jessie that Mr Ravensbourne had been away, 
and had not yet returned ; but I said nothing to her, 
for I did not well know how much of the story to 
tell; so I went about my usual work, and attended 
on my lady till late in the day, and then I went into 
the parlour with my work, and sat down by her side. 
It was nearly sunset, and before evening closed, they 
would be with us ; yet I knew not how to begin with- 
out a shock, which might kill her, for now, as I 
looked in her face, I felt how little she could bear. 
The first words were from her. ‘Now, Hannah, tell 
me about your journey.’ I said that I had been 
called to see one whom I had never hoped to meet 
again. It had been a great joy, a great surprise ; and 
I went on to say how startling even a glad surprise 
sometimes was—how much angany* it would be if we 
were prepared for anything. he answered me 
quietly, and I saw that my = am did not come home 
to her, and I was troubled. Then I tried afresh, 
saying that a little surprise was waiting her, as Mr 
Harrington would be with her that evening. I had 
met him in town, and he wanted to see her on busi- 
ness. She answered that she should be glad, for he 
was always kind. ‘Indeed he is, I said; ‘and he 
has grieved sorely for you. He was speaking to me 
yesterday,’ I pursued, trying to check the trembling 
of my voice, ‘and he said how strange it was that 
nothing had ever been found. He said it sometimes 
gave him hope.’ 

fs hand was on my arm instantly, and she 
whispered hoarsely: ‘Hannah, how can you talk of 
hope! Do you forget my anguish because I bear it 
silently? How can you be so cruel?’ And leaning 
forward, she covered her face with her hands. My 
eye fell on the clock; it pointed to seven; in ten 
minutes they would be here; yet she was the first 
to speak. ‘Forgive me, H ; but you don’t 
know what terrible suffering it is. I have tried to be 
— but I cannot speak of hope.’ 

. madam,’ I said, ‘I would not speak of it 
without cause—but such strange things happen: the 
lost come home, and the dead are found alive.’ 

There was a sound of coming wheels, and my heart 
beat like a hammer. My lady looked at me with a 
strange light in her blue eyes. ‘Hannah, and her 
voice was almost fierce, ‘you know something—you 
have heard of my child.’ 

The wheels came nearer, then stopped, and bending 
over her, I said: ‘I do know. He is not drowned— 
he is alive and well’ I looked up; two figures stood 
a doorway. ‘He is here, dear lady; speak to 


With a wild cry, she*started to her feet, and that 
same minute Mr Harrington put the boy into her 
arms. There was a dead silence, and when she lifted 
her face, it was almost ghastly. ‘Where am I?’ she 
asked slowly. ‘Is he alive? Am I alive? Say it 
again,’ she mie as we told her; and then she 
stooped over him with passionate kisses and hun 
looks at the “— boy-face. Suddenly she totte 
‘How was it? Tellme! Oh, I am dying;’ and as I 
threw my arm round her, she fell 


against me. 


ost senseless 


I laid her on the sofa, bathed her temples, and then 
as life came slowly back to her, I whispered to Mr 
i that it would be best to leave her alone 
with her boy. So we two crept away, and left him 
sitting close by her side. His cousin had told him 
much, and his blue eyes were full of pity and softness 
as he watched her. We went and sat on the stairs, 
listening anxiously, but all was quiet, and after a 
while I went to the door, and looked in. My lady 
lay, with a radiant smile on her white face, listening to 
the child’s low talk, and never turning her eyes from 
him, and I left them again. When I came to look the 
second time, the boy had fallen asleep with his head 
against her arm, and she was watching him, her eyes 
bright with excitement. I dared not disturb her, and 
yet I feared, I feared. Once more I peeped in, and 
this time her head had fallen back on the pillow, and 
she slept calmly, with a half-smile upon her placid 
face. R we left them together all that night; and 
the next morning, pale though she was, there was a 
smile upon her lip and a sparkle in her eye which I 
had not seen for many a day. That morning, a letter 
was brought me; I opened it, and read: ‘ You have 
talasaghed at last, but I have had a long revenge for 
old insults and injuries. I shall not return to Ravens- 
bourne. You will hear of me no more.—J. R.’ 
When I shewed this to my lady, she only said that 
she was happy, and forgave him, now that she had 
her boy again. In a few weeks, we all went back to 
Ravensbourne. For the sake of the family honour, 
my lady wished that little should be told, and 
nothing was ever known certainly in the village but 
that the boy whom we had thought drowned, had 
been found alive and far away from home. For 
fourteen happy years we lived at Ravensbourne, and 
then my dear lady died in her own home, and with 
her son beside her. After that, I came to live at 
the lodge, for Mr Gerald said I must never work 
again, and he always comes once a week to see me 
when he’s at Ravensbourne. Sally Weston came with 
me. She had always lived at the Hall in my lady’s 
care till her death, and she was very fond of us both. 
Before her, we never spoke of old times. 

I suppose it must have been eight years after we 
went back to Ravensbourne, that a letter came in 
a strange handwriting from America. It was written 
by a backwoodsman, to say that one who had worked 
as his comrade was lately dead, and that an old pencil 
had been found on him bearing the name of pam 
Ravensbourne, Ravensbourne Park. No one had 
known anything of him, so they wrote to Ravens- 
bourne ; and this was the last we ever heard of him. 


BE SURE, YE RICH. 


Bz sure, ye rich, who dwell in splendid halls, 

And make a summer there in wintry weather, 
While the gyrating snow so gently falls, 

And clothes with beauty mountain pine and heather— 


Be sure, ye rich, who banquet on the best 
That Nature yields, and precious gold can buy, 
Who on the softest down supinely rest, 
Regardless how the moments hurry by— 


Be sure, ye rich, whose forms are warmly clad, 
Defended from the cold and arrowy sleet 

That smites the wand’rer in the open glade, 
And the poor outcast in the wind-swept street—- 


Be sure ye make some heart with pleasure glow, 

Some lips a blessing from this season cold, 

For if thou’rt deaf unto the ery of woe, 

A curse will haunt thy more than useless gold. J. E. 
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